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Our new DVD-ROM offers you fast computer access to our best articles on: 


* master techniques - designer embellishments 
> expert methods * couture secrets 
- plus 20 bonus videos! 


This handy resource saves you time by putting our best techniques, including 
how-to videos, within easy reach. It also includes many out-of-print articles on 
timeless topics that are not readily available anywhere but here. And finally, you'll 
also find 50 great tips from readers to help you sew faster, better, and smarter. 
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My Label” 


3D FASHION PATTERN SOFTWARE 
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It's the only pattern software that offers a 3D mannequin, 
based on your exact body measurements. You input your 
size, your fabric, and your customized styling, and you can 
see how you look In the final outfit, before you ever begin to 
sew. With 20 designs to choose from and endless variations, 
your My Label wardrobe |s sure to reflect your unique style. 
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Little Black Dress from Start to Finish 


Couture dressmaking techniques make it 
easy for anyone to give this fashion icon the 
all-star treatment 

BY SUSAN KHALJE 


Create Couture Lingerie 
Delicate fabric and lace, a simple pattern, 
and fine sewing add up to a couture cami 
BY ALEXANDRA ARMILLAS 


You Say Underlining, 
| Say Interlining 


By any name, it’s a good way to support fabric 
BY KENNETH D. KING 


Sleeves on the Bias 

Cutting on the bias adds comfort and interest 
to all types of sleeves 

BY MARY RAY 


Les Satellites 

Check out this insider's list of custom services 
that support the fashion industry 

BY LOUISE CUTTING 


Close-Up with Charles Kleibacker 
The “Master of the Bias” answers questions 

on fabric, design, and being original 

BY SUSAN KHALJE 
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Kenneth D. King 
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Allison Page 





Susan Khalje 





KENNETH D. KING (“You Say Underlining, | Say 
Interlining”) began sewing for his Barbie doll at the age 
of four and has been sewing ever since. He specializes 
in eveningwear and has even made hats for singer/ 
songwriter, Elton John. Kenneth claims to be a typical 
New Yorker who resides in a live/work studio in Man- 
hattan. He has been featured in The New York Times and 
Sew News and has published three books with one 
more on the way. Kenneth also sells books on CD, 
as well as custom-made evening wear. For more infor- 
mation, visit KennethDKing.com 


MICHAELA MURPHY (“fine Fabrics: Linton 


tweeds”) started sewing when she was nine years old, 
after her mother threw up her hands in frustration 
during a sewing class and had Michaela take her place. 
Michaela simply picked up the project and fixed it. Since 
then, she has sewn for some of New York City’s top 
costume shops, theater companies, and movie-costume 
designers. She currently lives in Seattle, Washington, and 
sews for herself, her friends, and for the baby boom ex- 
ploding within that circle. Michaela has been a frequent 
freelance editor for Threads and Sew Stylish. 





ALLISON PAGE (“Fundamentals: Stabilize and 
Support Your Garments”) began to sew in her teens. An 
avid fashionista and sewer, Allison’s mother inspired 
her to pursue the craft. After years of making clothes for 
her friends and herself, she enrolled in the patternmak- 
ing program at Apparel Arts in San Francisco. Through 
that program, she further developed her love of fashion 
as well as her sewing skills and graduated in 1998. Alli- 
son now teaches patternmaking, tailoring, and draping 
at Apparel Arts and is co-owner of a new, independent 
pattern company—Go Patterns (GoPatterns.com)—that 
offers fun, fresh, and fashionable sewing patterns. 
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SUSAN KHALJE (Little Black Dress from Start 


to Finish) is a Threads contributing editor. She is a highly 
regarded sewing teacher, author, and designer. Profes- 
sionally trained in a couture salon in New York City, 
she has concentrated on couture sewing for more than 
twenty-five years. Susan established her Couture Sew- 
ing School in 1993 and has just returned from her an- 
nual trip to Paris, exploring the world of couture with 
a group of her students. Susan is the author of Bridal 
Couture (Krause Publications, 1997) and Linen and Cotton 
(The Taunton Press, 1999). 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Slow Sewing 


verything these days is so fast. Whether 

we eat it, buy it, or make it, a top prior- 

ity is often the speed at which we can 
accomplish these tasks—so we can do even 
more. Well, I’m making a case for slow sewing. 
There’s something so satisfying about making a 
garment that will fill you with pride every time 
you pull it out of the closet. And | don’t know 
about you, but | get some of my best think- 
ing done when I’m sewing, so | like to take my 
time. At the end of the day, that’s what couture 
sewing is really all about: taking your time and 
doing tasks by hand. Couture is not that dif- 
ficult, and in many, many ways, it’s an easy way 
to add a touch of elegance to your garments. 
It’s the sewing that our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers did. | know that my grand- 
mother and great-grandmother—they both did 
extraordinary handwork—would be proud to 
see me pick up a needle and thread. 

In this issue, our talented contributing editors 
do much to inspire you to bring couture tech- 
niques to your everyday sewing. The skills you'll 
discover in “Little Black Dress from Start to Fin- 
ish” by Susan Khalje are ones that you can apply 
to any garment. And you'll refer back to Kenneth 
King’s Master Class on hand-stitching over and 
over; it’s definitely a keeper. In “Les Satellites,” 
Louise Cutting explores the vendors who sup- 
ply couture houses, and Mary Ray writes on the 
beauty of the bias sleeve. Plus, you'll see the win- 
ning garments from the eighth annual “Inspired 
by Threads” contest—all certainly triumphs of 
slow sewing. | hope you savor this issue and find 
yourself sewing a little more slowly. 

—Amber Eden, Editor, Threads 


P.S.We’ve hand-picked fifty of the best Threads tech- 
nique articles and sewing tips and loaded them onto 
one DVD-ROM: The Best of Threads, Volume 1. Just pop 
in the disc, and search by keyword or topic. You’|l find 
the article that you want in seconds. To order, visit 
Threadsmagazine.com/BestofDVD. 
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READER LETTERS 
I was delighted with your pull-out article, 
“10 Things You Don't Know About Ma- 
chine Embroidery. The problem is, I don't 
know enough about the various embroi- 
dery machines on the market to even 
begin to think about buying one. How 
about an article, Consumer Reports style, 
on what's out there? Thanks for all you do! 
—Shauna Holiman 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut 


Editors Note: You might also consider post- 
ing a question on “Gatherings, our online 
discussion board at ThreadsMagazine. 
com. Youll find it in the colored band 
across the top of the page. Other sewers 
who own embroidery machines will be 
able to give you their advice based upon 
their personal experience. 


I loved the article in the latest Threads 
magazine by Claudette Grant about how 
to draft a pants pattern. I love drafting 
using that “connect-the-dots” method. It 
would be wonderful it you did a series of 
drafting tutorials using this method. I've 
already made the pants pattern! 
—Nicole, via email 


I love your magazine. I would like to 
say something in defense of your basic 
sewing articles. I am sixty-one years 
old and recently retired. I love to sew, 
but I never had time to learn many new 
techniques. I know a little about sewing 
and find your magazine explains tech- 
niques so well for a beginning sewer— 
whether it be altering pants, putting 
a pleat in a skirt, or choosing the right 
fabric. The pictures/drawings, etc. 
help me so much. I’ve bought other 
sewing magazines, but yours is the 
best. Keep up the good work by 
reaching the happy medium your 
magazine provides for both beginning 
and experienced sewers. 
—Jean Seider 
Kiel, Wisconsin 


10 THREADS 


I love Threads magazine, but your search 
engine is less than user friendly. Many 
years ago, you ran a couple of articles on 
how to structure the inside of a jacket 
using Armani techniques. ‘The article cov- 
ered the tape for the roll collar and facing 
for the front of the jacket. Another article 
covered linings using the bag style. Are 
those articles still available? They were 
and are fantastic. I left America and didn't 
bring the magazines with me and regret it 
every day. 

— Mihi, via email 


Editors Note: I suspect you searched using 
the Threads Web site search window which 
will only find articles that are on our Web 
site. Only a very small number of our maga- 
zine articles are also included on the site. 

We do, however, also have a search en- 
gine on our Web site to locate the articles 
in our magazines. Its called our Online 
Magazine Index, and you'll find it in the 
band across the top of the home page 
of ThreadsMagazine.com. Using single 
words when you search the magazine 
index usually works best. If you use the 
word ‘Armani’ you'll find many articles, 
including the three feature articles to 
which youve referred. 

By the way, if you dont have access 
to the issue, you may purchase it from 
our customer service department. You 
can reach our customer service depart- 
ment by phone: 800-477-8727 (toll-free 
in the U.S. locations and from many 
international locations) or 203-426- 
8171 (from any location); on the Web: 
ThreadsMagazine.com; or via e-mail: 
THservice@taunton.com. If the issue is 
no longer available, the customer service 
department will make a black-and-white 
photocopy of the article for you. 


I have subscribed to Threads for over 
twelve years now, and I was almost ready 
to give up because the focus seemed to 
take a dramatic shift toward beginning 
sewers. I was one who wrote to complain. 
Thank you for the recent issues! I am 


delighted! I particularly appreciate the 
article this month on using the nar- 
row hem foot. Could you please think 
about making this a monthly section? So 
many of us have specialty feet but don't 
really know how they can be used more 
effectively and efficiently. Thank you for 
posting it on the Web, too. A foot a month 
would be a great primer for experienced 
sewers and beginners alike! And the dress 
on the back cover is divine! Thank you 
again for listening. 

—Portia Hirschman, via email 


I understand the appeal of embroidery 
machines; they certainly produce some 
beautiful results. Please remember that 
the wonderful field of surface design can 
be explored with $10 worth of sponges, 
paint, and masking tape, or a little bleach 
and vinegar, or ... you tell me (please!). 
I love surface design, and I want to see 
more breadth of ideas and inspiration in 
Threads. One specific thing Id like to see 
discussed is simplified batik; [ve done 
some at home with a Crock-Pot full of 
wax, but Id love to see this beautiful old 
design approach featured in your maga- 
zine. Thank you for your ongoing efforts 
to balance so many needs and preferences 
among your readership. 

—Julia Mesnikoff, via email 


I just received my latest Threads maga- 
zine yesterday and was thrilled when I 
read the article about presser feet (“Let 
Your Feet Guide the Way’). I have had 
one of those presser feet for several years 
and didn't know what to do with it. Now 1 
know—and right in time, too—as I am in 
the process of making lined curtains for 
our house. I’m looking forward to using 
that foot for super-even hems. 

I enjoyed your “Mix & Match with 
Domino Design’ article also, but I would 
have liked to have seen photos of the 
entire garments being used together to 
have a better idea of the domino effect. 

Love your magazine as always! 
—Gail Rodgers, via email 


I love your magazine and your latest, no. 
133, made me want to start sewing—even 
though I am in a hotel on the road! At 
least, I thought, I can buy patterns. Alas, 
there was no pattern info in the Louise 
Cutting article on pp. 53-57. And her Web 
site shows them not! A friend called me 
in similar frustration. I’m sixty-seven 
and have been sewing for sixty years—so 
much fabric, so little time! 

—Susan Saunders 


Editors Note: You can find all of the 
following patterns on Louises Web site: 
FabricCollections.com. 


The patterns in the article from issue no. 
133 are as follows: 


Page 52 
Upper left, red shirt: Stars in Heaven 


Top row middle, mauve button-front shirt: 
Just Good Friends 
Upper right, beige shirt: Points and Pleats 
Upper right, black pants: One Seam Pants 
Center row left, pink shirt: Town and Country 
Center row middle, blue striped shirt: 
A Perfect Blouse 
Center row right, tan coat: 
Heading for Adventures 
Bottom row left, gray sleeveless top: 
Your Everyday Drifter 
Bottom row right, lime green top: 
Anything But Ordinary 


Page 53 
Left, blue shirt: Town and Country 


Right, patterned shirt: By Popular Demand 


Page 54 
Bottom, blue shirt: Town and Country 


Page 56 
Left, black jacket: By Popular Demand 


Right, white shirt: Anything But Ordinary 


I just wanted to let you know, that of all of 
the many sewing magazines I have ever 
received, (and believe me, it has been 
many) the last issue (no. 133) of Threads 
has more usable information than any 
other. Figure-flattering tee, knocking off 
patterns, new fabrics (bamboo), getting 
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techniques from constructed garments 
(snoop shopping), dressing for any age 
(did you notice I didnt say aging?), loos- 
ening a snug underarm, the master class 
on setting in the perfect sleeve (especially 
the sleeve-head info), and the Istanbul 
vest (my kind, deployed son sent fabrics 
home from Qatar, Afghanistan, and Iraq. 
Am I blessed or what?). 

Thanks for all of this issue—and all is- 
sues of Threads. | so enjoy your magazine 
and am excited when each one arrives. 

—Linda Blackmer, via email 


Iam a long-time Threads subscriber. 
Yesterday, I received issue no. 133, and I 
was absolutely gobsmacked. As a 57-year- 
old sewer in New Zealand, I thought this 
issue had been written just for me. The 
articles by Marcy Tilton, Louise Cutting, 
and Linda Lee were inspiring. Please 
continue with such articles. 

—Julia McKenzie, via email 


Issue no. 133 inspires! From snoop-shop- 
ping hints, pattern reviews, Linda Lee's 
style advice, and Louise Cutting’s paper 
dolls to the technique articles, everything 
was here for this fifty-something sewer to 
plan and execute a fashionable wardrobe. 
I can't wait to create! 

—Beth Wehrman, Maxwell, Iowa 


Would it be possible to purchase a CD or 
DVD with all of the back issues on it— at 
least most of them? I have purchased 
many of Taunton Presss books, which 
have included articles from the old issues, 
but I would like to have access to some 
of my favorite features that are not 
always in the magazine. I know that 
some magazines, admittedly usually 
computer magazines, offer CDs at the 
end of the year with the year’s magazines 
for an additional fee, and I would love 

to have this option for 7hreads. I keep 
my back issues, but because I clip out 
the articles and sort them by topic, I 
sometimes need an additional copy for 
the other side of the page. I even enjoy 


reading the advertising—even in the older 
issues because it reminds me of things 
that I had forgotten. 

—Patricia Wicker, via email 


Editors Note: You must have ESP! We've 
been working on our first DVD—The Best 
of Threads—for some time, and I'm pleased 
to tell you that its now available from our 
customer service department (see p. 7 for 
contact information) and on Threads- 
Magazine.com. The DVD contains fifty of 
the best technique articles—many out of 
print—from Threads magazine, selected by 
our team of editors. It also includes twenty 
bonus videos and our fifty of our best 
sewing tips. Every tip, article, and video is 
searchable by keyword. 


Corrections on issue 134: 

On page 40 of “Hit Your Mark with Darts, 
the last sentence of the top paragraph 
should have read: “To calculate how 
many yards of that fabric you'll need, sim- 
ply take your desired skirt length (its hem 
can fall anywhere from above the knee to 
floor length), add the hem allowance, and 
double the total? 


On page 51 of “Click and Fit,’ the second 
sentence in section 2B should have read: 
“This most-common fit problem happens 
when there is too much width right above 
the bust.’ 


Finally, we want to direct your attention 
to Carol Nunnelly’s fine fashion illustra- 
tions in “Reader's Closet.’ She received a 
traditional illustrator credit in the story, 
but we want to highlight the extraordi- 
nary talent and hard work that went into 
those lovely illustrations that brought 
ASG members fashion garments to life. 


THREADS ABBREVIATIONS KEY 


To save space, CB center back 

we sometimes CF center front 
abbreviate these s.a. seam allowance 
frequently used = RS_ right side 
terms. WS wrong side 
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here's nothing more annoying than a bra strap that 


constantly slips or peeks out from under your cloth- 
ing. If you dont have time to sew lingerie guards into 
your garment, these Strap Keepers from Brazabra offer 
a temporary solution. Simply peel away the protective 
backing, place your bra strap in the center of the butterfly- 
shaped tab, and stick the adhesive ends to the underside 
of your garment. You still have full range of 
motion since the bra strap itself 
is free to move, yet the ad- 
», hesive is strong enough to 
: stay securely attached all 
day long. ($4.50 
for a package 
of seven pairs; 
Brazabra.com) 





yeing your own fabric or 

creating your own designs 

on fabric is easy with the 
All-Purpose Ink Workstation by 
Tsukineko. The kit contains twelve 
44-ounce jars of ink, twelve brush- 
tipped markers, twelve bullet- 
tipped markers, and a handy acrylic 
holder to keep it all organized. It 
also comes with an instructional 
DVD that provides techniques for 
painting your own designs, stamp- 
ing backgrounds, dyeing fabrics, 
and shading and highlighting. 

To create a watercolored 

effect as we did here, simply dip 





ppy 


the bullet-tipped marker in 
the ink color of your choice, 
spritz your fabric with water, 
and color it on. Then, use the 
brush-tipped marker to draw 
on a design, and heat-set it 
with an iron to set permanent 
color. In addition to fabric, 
All-Purpose Ink can be used 
on many porous surfaces, 
including wood, leather, 
paper, and unglazed ceramic. 
The workstation is available 
in classic (shown), romantic, 
and rustic color schemes. 
($73.60; Tsukineko.com) 


o you spend long hours sitting at the sewing 


machine, only to reach the end of the day stiff and 


with a multitude of aches and pains? Kat Robinson 


comes to the rescue with her Sewing Yoga DVD specifically 


designed to target the hands, arms, and other areas of 


the body most affected by sewing. A professional yoga in- 


structor and fellow seamstress, Kat offers easy-to-follow 
instructions, making you feel right at home 


in the sewing room 
(where the action 
takes place). Through- 
out the thirty-minute 
session she even 
discusses the im- 
portance of creat- 
ing an ergonomically 


correct sewing space for ———— * beeen 


optimal productivity. 


($25 ; ActiveKatYoga.com) 
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The 1st Briday of Bebruary 






Sewing not only lifts people's 
hearts lt ore Val ale mend them too. 


= 
5 





Truth is, our new Heart Truth machine has got all the technological advancements to enhance any sewing 
project experience — from the exclusive Janome Superior Feed System to the 3 different 1- step button holes. 
A\nd you'll never run short on stitches either. This model offers 50 unique styles. But what's truly unique 

about our new Heart Truth machine is that it reminds us all of a woman's personal risk of heart disease. In 
fact aates Kam nice) eitanl Abe of Heart Disease than All cancers combined. lant each machine comes with a tree 

Red Ds Pin Ke) help further spread the word and urge women to talk ® 

to their doctors to see what steps they can take to lower their risk. wyN (ey "2 

What will you Create? 


To locate a dealer near you visit www.janome.com or call 1-800-766-SEWS (7397) ©Janome America 2007 *Photo courtesy of 
The Heart Truth, National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute. More information about The Heart Truth is available at www.hearttruth.gov. 














\ tions continued 
he Pedal Pad from Mountain Glory - ie 
Quilting is a nonslip pad that keeps your | “ae 
sewing-machine pedal in its place. Similar ' = 
to a mouse pad, it grips any surface to prevent * 








your machine pedal from sliding around the 
floor. ($6.99; MountainGloryQuilting.com) 


eres a pen you fill the pen with water, add a 
L havent seen before. few drops of the fabric-folding 

This Mark ‘n’ Fold solution, use a ruler to identify 
pen from Clover (item no. your line, “draw” a line on the 
MK486) makes instant folds fabric, and press the fold with 
in fabric anywhere you draw a your fingers. It works particu- 
line. It is a nifty way to crease larly well on stiff, wrinkle-prone 
stubborn fabric and make fabrics, but it doesn’t work on 
folds when pressing isn't an impermeable fabrics such as 
option. It’s great for creasing polyester. It is not recommended 
pants, hems, or cuffs and for for spot-sensitive fabrics. ($9.20; 
use in quilting. To use, simply HomeSew.com) 


onthe 
road 


‘ | FEBRUARY 28—MARCH 2, 2008 


Sewing & Stitchery Expo 
Washington State University Fairgrounds 
Puyallup, Washington 


SewExpo.com 
stainless-steel blades feature an extra-long edge life 253-445-4575 


hese professional-series tailoring shears from Kai 
| sess are sharp. The heavy-duty, high-carbon, 
and effortlessly cut through any type of fabric with 
a smooth, fluid motion. They also have a comfortable, 
ergonomic padded grip. Available in sizes ranging from 
8 to 12 inches. ($55.95 to $79.95; KaiScissors.com) 
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| ¥ Make the most of your time with this new Sew ‘n 
q P 

serge/cutting table combination. Do everything 

mm at one location without running from machine to 


hine. Stati 36° high, 29” chai 
SEW-BRITE eee NO rocuies 2 chat, 


ffrarive— 2 ie ie 
Visit us at: i. = 
www.sew-brite.com me 
Call for a catalog 2, Pes 
800-252-0276 =~ os aay tS a 


af 





S67TST2 
(just one of many possible configurations) 


READER SERVICE NO. 73 


e Custom fitted to your sewing 
machine 

e Take it to class, retreats, on 
vacation 

The ne omens sewing table" e Easily converts to a light table 

e Very affordable 

e Correct height 

e Extremely sturdy 


e Very lightweight 
e Folds flat 


Visit us at 


© 2007 SewEziUSA. SewEzi is a trademark i 
of SewEzi Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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EXPO 2008 


February 28 - March 3 
PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON 


The Nations ch gal 


Sewing Show 


Tailored for Novices & Experts Alike! 


° Fashion Sewing 
¢ Wearable Art 
*e Quilting © 


Hands-on 
Workshops 
More than 100 | 
Seminars Daily 


Hundreds of 
Exhibitor Booths 


TV Sewing Stars 


e Home Decorating 
e Beading 

e Embroidery 

e and more! 


www.sewexpo.com 
253-445-4632 


Request a brochure today! 


Presented by 
AVAVANS SHENG RG) IN DCD EM ODNDAVA DISC) 6 i'd 


if AO MAOUNINAT GRE TLON 
\ A 


=> akan yi(olam o)nexe|e-laaker-lace man) elepvanl-lalm-lccM-N\c-litcle)(omcemel MUU IMarelels 
‘oTkxetgiaaliatclale)apmm =a (e(-1a(e-mxe) mm ale)atrece)anle)it-lale-me nal-)\am olan k= ele ]a tare, 
through your local Extension Office. 
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NOCIONS 


me a aw a a oe = ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee sees ee essees- 


Acarryable collage | 


his limited-edition Purse Kit from Mary Ray is both 

a purse and a lesson in collage piecing and quilting. 

The kit includes fabric, lining, batting, interfacing, 
cording, pattern and instructions, and a button orna- 
ment for the closure. It’s available in several color ways. 
This kit (shown finished at right) is a great gift for a 
sewer looking to expand their skills with quilting tech- 
niques. ($60; to order, email RayDesigns@aol.com or 
call 828-733-4968) 





= 
ane °°We seem to 
forget 
that couture 
2 is craft.?? 
“Are. —Coco Chanel mil muanmela tweeds 


7 Guidedseams 


esigned for use in quilting, the Sew Easy 
Guide is a translucent guide that is at- 
tached to your presser foot with low-tack 


5S FINE FABRICS 


adhesive so you can easily sew diagonal seams 
without marking the fabric. It’s great for quilted 
garments and for creating scant 44-inch seams. 


SE ea et Ae ee ee 


The Sew Easy Guide works for squares with sides 
up to 4 inches, and the Sew Easy Guide 2 is a 
longer version that works for squares with sides 
up to 7% inches. ($5.50 and $8.50, respectively; 
SewTogether.net) 





ookreview re 





A compilation of sewing techniques § 
“Life in the Little Black in your closet, life is good. as length and proportion, $ 
Dress and Other Assorted It is something you can de- buttonholes on stretch fab- S 
Stories” by Christine Jonson _ pend on. You can be in your rics, and building versatility 3 
is a compilation of sewing- = comfort zone the second into your wardrobe, the book 
related stories from past you slip that dress on. It’s also includes fabric stretch | Ab wil ! = 
issues of “Clothesline” and =a state of mind—sewing is guides and actual tissue pat- | Si Fhe Tr S 
other contributions. Chris- my little black dress.” In ad- tern measurements for all of | ee a 
tine says, “If you have the dition to articles on fitting Christine’s patterns. | = 8 
perfect little black dress and sewing techniques such ($24.95; cjpatterns.com) LL _- —__— ~——- : " 
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FREE CATALOG 
Sewing & Craft Supplies 


incredible selection 
thread e lace & trims « buttons 
quilting e doll ¢ patterns « scissors 
bias tape e notions e beads 


Home -Sew 
800.344.4739 


www.homesew.com 


aweienown Sandra Betzina 
The Ultimate ¢ | _ METxeamsEe AyAel Ors: 


7) BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND! 


Pa 
Spend a weekend with Sandra Betzina at 
Baer Fabrics — one of the area’s largest and 
most unique fabric stores with 3 floors 
of sewing materials. Enjoy two days of 
new, information packed seminars, 
| — , personalized shopping assistance with 
READER SERVICE NO. 35 a ) , Sandra and catered meals. Dinner and 
s | a fashion show hosted by Sandra will 
T Tr | ai be provided Saturday evening. 























Call 1.800.769.7778 or visit 


us at www.baerfabrics.com for a 
brochure and registration information. 





Over 3,000 bolts of Quality Fabric for the | | 
Discriminating Sewer! @, ; ae 
Sandra Betzina 


Visit our website or call for more information 























* Designer of Today’s Fit Vogue Patterns FABRICS 
360 Main Street, Dayton, TN 37321 ° Author of th 2 ever-popular Power » (Tigo Kao) mi lanr-tellar-lirela) 
ing Books & DVD's — 
Toll Free 1-877-254-2815 J Sewing Books a Ba 515 E. Market St. Louisville, KY 40202 
www.simplysu nsh Ine.com ? pace — www.baerfabrics.com 
(©) a a 
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SI l KS Fabulous Fit® 
Dress Forms 
Velvets z' SWintergSale 
Chittons 


Satins 


Prints 


and Much More 


Thai Silks! 


252(T) State Street « Los Altos, CA 94022 
(800) 722-SILK 
Tel: (650) 948-8611 ¢ Fax: 48-342 
Specials for Stores, Artists, ee pitied eee wane 


Dressmaker os 
iaacieeiiaal www.thaisilks.com 
ASSORTED SAMPLE SET is available 
for $40 plus shipping Our Low Prices Will Surprise You! Our Patented Fitting System will 


: Free Brochure Call Toll Free a aa Autres eles 
Join our SILK FABRIC CLUB - $20 annually fabulousfit.com 


800 853-9644 
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SEW SMARTER, B 





lips. 


















































Impromptu cording : Pet] 
‘ | live in a very rural area with limited piping cord to geta "4 p 
access to well-supplied sewing-goods perfect piece of piping. 
stores. | wanted to apply fine-corded If | cut and twist a %-inch-wide piece 
piping to a purse project, and because | of selvage, a slightly larger piping forms. If 
had no cording in my stash and no local the selvage has any “fringe” threads along 
shop to visit, | invented a method that its edge, a bumpy piping is produced, so | 
works beautifully. remove any threads before | begin. 
| cut %4-inch-wide strips from my fabric’s Never again will | be halted by the 

selvage and twist each strip until it forms unexpected need for piping cord ina 
a tight “cord” that is as flexible as it is sewing project. 
strong. | sew it into fabric bias strips in —Terrie Brown, Morehead, Kentucky 
the same manner | would sew purchased 





























TIDY STASH REMOVAL TRAVEL WITH THREADS before I’ve basted the “sandwich’ to- 


Like many sewers, I have a fabric stash I enjoy reading Threads from cover to gether. I just drape the quilt on the bed, 

stored on closet shelves with one fabric cover when my subscription copy arrives, —_ and roll the rolling pin all over it. 

piece on top of another. And it never but I'm amazed by the additional infor- When I just want a quick thread-pick- 

fails: when I pull out a flat fold of fabric, mation I glean when I reread old issues. up, I wind the tape around my hand and 

other fabric pieces come out with it or Whenever I travel, I take a couple of pat lint-covered surfaces with my palm. 

just become disheveled. back issues with me to read in the airport, —Leslie Pelecovich 
My solution: I insert a 12x18-inch sheet _ on the plane, or in the hotel. It might be Mamaroneck, New York 


of smooth, stiff plastic—the kind used by _ impossible to take sewing projects with 
quilters to make templates—just under me, but I do find plenty ofinspirationand EASY ROLL STORAGE 


the fabric I want to remove and another instruction details that I can put to good I made the perfect worktable for my sew- 
sheet immediately above it. The smooth use upon my return. ing room with an ideal working surface. 
plastic slips in easily, and I can slip out —Debbie Nacewicz Then, to make it even better, I added 
the selected fabric without upsetting Wilbraham, Massachusetis _under-table storage for my large rolls of 
anything else. When I want to return the pattern paper. 
fabric that remains after my sewing proj- ROLL LINT AWAY I cut a %-inch-diameter wooden dowel 
ect, I can easily reinsert it between the If I have to pick up stray threads or lint about 6 inches longer than the rolled 
two pieces of plastic. I round the plastic off a flat surface, I wind tape—sticky side __ paper. I held the dowel under my table to 
corners with scissors so they dont snag out—onto my rolling pin. I just secure the help mark the locations for two screw-in 
my fabric or my skin! first end and then continue winding until — plant hooks—each mark about 2 inches 
This solution works so well that I it's covered in tape. Wide tape is the easi- _ in from the dowel’s end. [Editor's note: 
bought additional plastic sheets to use est, but I use whatever is handy. Be sure the table top is thick enough to 
in my linen and clothes closets. IT also use this method on my sewing support the length of the screw. ] 
—Angelita S. Woodworth, _ table and on the back of quilt tops after I bought a few feet of metal chain from 
Orange, California ve snipped all the stray threads but a home-improvement store's lighting 
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Photos: (p. 18) Scott Phillips; (p.19) Sloan Howard 


LO free fabric swatches for new customers. 


OTTOBRE ‘ese 





Vr we a CAaRAAT XX Wy Ff» | aaa e | | he 
th at you can sew your i 


Kid's and women’s fashion t magazines 


with trendy and fun-to-sew patterns! | $x * 


| Convenient & 2] o 
rasy Fabric Ordering 





: + . 
On our website you can browse through EEL 


all issues and start your own (Sa) Fast Shipping - Volume Discounts 
SUBSCRIPTION or order BACK ISSUES! 4 70 Day, LOO Refund Policy 


www.ottobred as ae com : | Yard Order Minimum! 
PUSS Aa NaDen py | 977-721-7269 www.distinctivefabric.com 
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Keep your Threads back issues looking brand new. 12, Os 2 ai eh W ork 12, Urs? 
Stonéyour treasured Copitso? Thveats in | ‘. 5 Wyustlet 


slipcases for easy reference again and again! 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, Patte aa N O : 200/077 


each case holds more than a year’s worth of seal 


for 6 ) . Postage and handling additional. CT residents add 6% 


sales tax, Canadian residents please add 7% GST. es - : i S Q Q dq et °F l | S 2) n dq OV Q r 


To place an order using your credit card, 
call 1-800-888-8286. Outside the 90 other patterns online 


U.S. and Canada call 1-203-426-8171. 7 www.ArtfulOfferings.com 








custom fit... 


www.lanetzliving.net 
Over 7000 vintage retro sewing patterns 


Qe 95% priced 56 and below 


Use coupon code 
THREADS 
| 


| for 10%. Discount 


J 


Fi ree shipping with purchase of 3 or more 


ijal=mal=\y am e)(elor@ 
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pe the stobe S571)! Os ial Click, and let the experts 
Europedit nits. nl a | (Susan Khalje, Kenneth King & others) 

“= a et teach you basic & advanced skills, 
for contrast and complements ov 7 er Download a FREE lesson today! 


Can’t Live Without ie LOG ON FOR REVIEWS, DISCUSSIONS & ARTICLES 
Classics in kicked up me | OM PATTERNS, MACHINES, NOTIONS, AND MORE. 








AANA alco leliatel-1mexeyaa| en a, * 
(888) 929-9453 PLUS Best Match Service » 7 3 A A x n 
Buttons ¢ Handbag handles & e 
Hardware 
Wild Ginaer Soft ! @ur customers rs agree! a. Se Weewlln®) ihe 
/ | INGer 0 Ware, NC. 800.290.2739 sawyerbrook.com attern Review.com 
Sew. More. Now. Sawyer Brook Distinctive Fabrics SEW SMARTER warded 
READER SERVICE NO. 14 READER SERVICE NO. 58 ieee SERVICE NO. 64 
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department with links slightly larger 
than the dowel’s diameter. I cut the 
chain into two, 14-inch-long pieces and 
attached one piece to each hook, allow- 
ing them to hang freely. I put the dowel 
through my paper roll and then inserted 
each end into a chain link so that the roll 
hangs parallel to the table top and paper 
dispenses smoothly. 

I store my rolled items in this manner 
to keep them out of sight but within easy 
reach. It’s a terrific way to store these 
bulky rolls. 

—Heather Taylor 
Burlington, Connecticut 


SEE NORTH MORE CLEARLY 
Machine-embroidery hoops must be 
reassembled correctly, matching the 
“north, south, east and west” mark- 
ings on the inner and outer hoop. On 
my hoops, north is noted by a small 
triangle that is difficult to see. To make 
it easier and quicker to match the north 
triangles, I have colored them with a 
Sharpie permanent-ink marker. Now I 
always know which way is up! 

—Patricia Jinkens, Oxford, Ohio 


To mark perfect seam allowances 

on commercial patterns that don’t 
include them, | use a drafting com- 
pass (the kind with a pencil on one 
side and a pointer on the other; you 
might have used one in high-school 
geometry to make circles). | open the 
compass so that the distance between 
pencil point and compass point is 

¥% inch (or whatever the seam allow- 
ance happens to be); then | tighten 
the adjustment screw to lock the 
measurement. If necessary, | cover the 
pointed end with tape to soften the 
sharp point. | drag the pointer gently 
along all of my cutting lines, causing 
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SERGER CARE 

Before I put my serger “to bed” for the 
night, I vacuum and air-blast all of the 
lint away. I lubricate the parts recom- 
mended by the manufacturer and run 
the machine for a short time with a small 
scrap of fabric to distribute the oil. While 
the machine is running, I carefully lower 
the telescoping thread arm as the thread 
is taken up by the machine. This way, the 
dust cover fits easily over the machine 
without having to put the telescoping 
arm through the slit in the cover. When 
I'm ready to serge again, the cover comes 
off, and the thread arm pops up ready to 
stitch tangle free. 

—Stephen Wisner, Maplewood, New Jersey 


send us, 
-,< your tips 


We will pay for all the 
ones we publish. 

Threads Tips 

PO Box 5506 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
or via email: 
ThreadsTips@taunton.com 





the pencil to mark seamlines on the 


pattern. It is fast, turns out true to the 
curves and straight lines, and there is 
no measuring involved. You just have 
to make sure you use a gentle hand. 
—Brandy Anders, Biggs, California 


* gn 





PRIZE FOR BEST TIP 


Do you have a good sewing tip? Send 
it in, and we'll pay you if we publish 
it. We'll also select the cleverest tip 
in each issue, and the winner will re- 
ceive a gift package of Taunton Press 
sewing books. (You can see our entire 
line of fiber arts books on our Web 
site, ThreadsMagazine.com.) 


This issue’s winner receives: 


= More Fabric Savvy by Sandra Betzina. 
America’s best-selling quick guide 
to selecting and sewing fabrics in- 
cludes more than one hundred tips 
for working with all types of fabrics. 


($24.95) 


= Creative Surface Design by Sandy 
Scrivano. This must-have book pro- 
vides step-by-step instructions for 
four of the most popular surface de- 
sign techniques: painting, stamping, 
stenciling, and embossing. ($21.95) 


= Fine Machine Sewing by Carol Laflin 
Ahles. Carol shares her proven “how- 
to” approach to mastering classic 
stitching, embellishing, and finish- 
ing techniques on the machine. 
($27.95) 


= Couture Sewing Techniques by 
Claire B. Shaeffer. This comprehen- 
sive source offers techniques to help 
you create the elegance, detail, and 
polish of couture garments. ($21.95) 


= Power Sewing Step-by-Step by Sandra 
Betzina. Sandra shows how to build 
a wardrobe and how to make flatter- 
ing fashion choices. She also provides 
hundreds of great sewing techniques 
that will have you sewing like a pro 
in no time. ($34.95) 


A juried membership... FROM START SEW TRUE 
IPCA afr 


INDEPENDENT 
PATTERN COMPANY 


TO FINISH ..... 


aeee EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
TO DO THE JOB ! 


ALLIANCE 


Your assurance of quality 
e professional drafting and grading 
e reviewed and tested patterns 
° concise, well illustrated guide sheets 
e excellent customer service 
~ Visit us online ~ 


www.patterncompanies.com 
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Discount Cutting Mats ¢ Cutting Tools 
Craft and Art Supplies | 
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. visit us at 
knowledgeable customer service | CALL FOR FREE CATALOG a 
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Computer fun.. 


Garment-Designer 

- for pattern design 

. easy to use 

» click/drag pattern lines 
» men/women(children 


Stitch Painter 
- for gridded crafts 


“WE IMPORT DIRECT” 
INCREDIBLE COLOR SELECTION 


Jacquard Crepe 36" $15.95 yd. Crepe de Chine 45" $13.95 yd. 
YaKiang Tussah 54" Heavy $19.95 yd. | Crepe de Chine Prints 45" $16.95 yd. 
Pearl Crepe Jacquard 45" Satin Stripes 45" $18.95 yd. 
Silk Georgette Chiffon 44°/45" ; Metallic Stripe Chiffon 45" $19.95 yd. 
China Silk 45' Charmeuse 19%mm 45' $17.95 yd. 
Silk Noil 35'/36" ; Jacquard Charmeuse 45' $18.95 yd. 
Spun 35'/36' .  Silk/Rayon Velvet 45' $19.95 yd. 
Taffeta , Silk Knit Jersey, Tubular $19.95 yd. 
Silk Satin 45" , 100% Wool Crepe 58" $19.95 yd. 
Palace Brocade 36" $9.95 yd./45" $12.95 yd. 100% Wool Gabardine 58" $22.95 yd. 
100% Linen 32'/36' $10.95 yd. Dupionni 48"(Hand Woven/Dyed) ... $18.95 yd. 
Silk Peau de Soie . . .30" $15.95 yd./45"$22.95 yd. — Silk Crepe, 4Ply, 45’ $29.95 yd. 


SILK CHARMEUSE PAJAMAS $89.95 AND MUCH MORE 


SAMPLE DEPOSIT $1 PER TYPE 
Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


8377 BEVERLY BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 TA AY Ae) 27 =e w-\ mol] ere) 
(323) 651-2323 


VISITORS WELCOME 


READER SERVICE NO. 57 
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eWindows eMacintosh starting at $85.00 


Cochenille Design Studio 

P.O. Box 234276 - T 

Encinitas, CA-92023-4276 

(858) 259-1698 www.cochenille.com 
READER SERVICE NO. 25 


Design Software 
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COLOR IN STITCHES, INC. 


PRESENTS 


www.cisbuttons.net 





EMBROIDERY ESSENTIALS &Y JENNIFER STERN 


_ ~~ Embellished 
_ Buttonholes 
ot : Discover how to place, stitch, and 


- decorate buttonholes on your 
embroidery machine 


. se ven the most accomplished sewer takes 
: a deep breath before she attempts to 
make buttonholes on a wonderful new 
project. Those holes have to be evenly spaced, 
straight, and nothing less than perfect. It is 
better if they are also smashing, riotous, and 
a designer's dream. 
If you have a sewing machine that also embroi- 
ders, you can sew as many buttonholes as will 
fit into your hoop at one time. Better still, you 
can position them perfectly. Best of all, you can 
incorporate all kinds of embroidered details into 
the buttonhole for beautiful, drop-dead gorgeous 
am FTP RE on emma tap shee versions. ‘Ihe reason an embroidered buttonhole 
46 ek od te a ie : Saree > is better than a traditionally sewn one is that the 
af evtgeste es cae) ela cen stitching is accomplished without relying on the 
feed dogs to push and pull the fabric in two dif- 
ferent directions—hence, a perfect hole. 

The most-current, top-of-the-line machines 
have hoops that are large enough to embroider 
all the buttonholes your garment needs in one 
shot. Embroidery software programs include 
sample buttonholes embellished with decorative 
stitches and embroidery motifs that give your 
jacket couture style with little effort. 


: | Frequent Threads contributor Jennifer Stern man- 
‘ e ; : Saisie ages Manchester Sewing Center in Manchester, 
, F Connecticut. (ManchesterSewing.com) 
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For perfectly balanced and embellished buttonholes, turn to your embroidery machine, and follow these steps. 





#§ Mark the buttonhole placement on your garment. Hoop a “” ) spray the hooped stabilizer with temporary adhesive spray, 
soft and sheer cutaway stabilizer in the largest hoop you have. / and position your jacket in the hoop. Check the placement 
» Set up your machine, with the largest hoop, choose a built-in Lu ofthe buttonholes on your machine. Position a piece of water- 
buttonhole—or import one from your software—and thread with soluble topper stabilizer over the placement marking in the hoop. 


decorative or regular sewing thread. Wind a bobbin with regular 
sewing thread. 








E 
=) Embroider as many buttonholes as will fit in your hoop. Then / / Cut neat buttonholes with a chisel-type buttonhole cutter. A 
<~ remove the fabric from the hoop, and if needed, repeat step 2 L /i _chisel cutter prevents a slip of the scissors. Use a cutting board 
~# to position the next section of the garment. Embroider. ~ to prevent the chisel from damaging your work surface. 
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hat makes a gar- 

ment “couture ? It 

is not only high- 
end sewing but also lots of 
details that look as though 
they ve taken time and 
expert knowledge to craft. 
Here are our picks for the 
patterns of the season that 
offer just that and plenty of 
places to put your topnotch 
skills to the task. 

Starting at the top, we dis- 
covered a sweet, romantic 
hip blouse for day-to-night 
versatility, a sporty wind- 
and-rain suit with unique 
techniques for working with 
water-resistant fabrics, and 
a tent dress to tuck, shorten, 
or let flow. 

In the pants department, 
we ve got you covered with a 
superb-fitting jeans pattern 
that you can customize to your 
heart’s content and a trouser- 
style pants pattern with both 
slim and wide versions. 

Finally, we wrap with an 
ultra-chic jacket and jeans 


Detail driven 


ensemble with zippers and 
panels galore and a charm- 
ing dress, skirt, and cropped- 
jacket pattern with bias 
details, darts, and pleats. 
Just as anything else, what 
you put into a garment is 
what you get out of it. So 
with this collection, go slow, 
and put the best techniques 
youve got into making them. 
The looks of awe you receive 
will make it all worthwhile. 


Couture sewer Anna Mazur is a 
contributing editor who lives in 
Avon, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THESE ICONS 
ON THE PATTERN REVIEWS 
+ Includes sizes 24 and up 
@ Fast and easy 

A Challenging techniques 
M™ Petite options 

* For knits 


THREADS-APPROVED Every pattern you see here has been 
sewn and tested. We keep a close watch on fashion trends and 
select patterns that reflect the latest looks. Each one is then 
sent to a talented tester, who sews it in muslin to evaluate the 
proportions, style, and pattern instructions. 


THREADS 


Jeans, jeans, and 
more jeans 


Palmer Pletsch McCall’s 5142 


(PalmerPletsch.com or McCall.com) 

This jeans pattern has lots of options for both 
style and fit. Choose from a traditional high- or 
low-rise waist and narrow, flared, or cropped 
legs. For fitting, built-in alteration lines for 
vertical, horizontal, and crotch-depth adjust- 
ments are conveniently printed directly on 
the tissue. The 1-inch seam allowances in the 
major seams allow adjustment of the inseam, 
side seam, and waistline as needed. The back 
yoke is also a flattering detail that ensures a 
smooth fit. The directions for the jeans pocket 
and fly-front zipper are well illustrated and 
easy to follow. To achieve a perfect fit, our tes- 
ter recommends that you baste the seams and 
fine-tune the fit as you sew. 

(Sized Misses’ 10-26 for hips 34.5—-50 in.) 
—Tested by Leslie Ashcraft, Tijeras, New Mexico 





STYLE ‘TIP: with so many op- 


tions for fitting, this pattern can get 
you super-flattering jeans. We sug- 
gest that you make a few pairs: a 
dark, crisp pair for casual workdays, 
a lighter, distressed pair for week- 
ends at home, and an embellished 
pair (studs and hardware are in) for 
the days in between. 





Photos: Jack Deutsch. Stylist: Jessica Saal. Illustrations: Carol Ruzicka. Garments sewn by Norma Bucko 





BLOUSE: BETSY ROSS PATTERN 
COLLECTION—004 HIP BLOUSE 


Pants: BCBG (BCBG.com); Bag: BCBG (BCBG.com); Jewelry: Ben-Amun 
(Ben-Amun.com); Shoes: Franco Sarto (available at select Macy’s) 


A soft, romantic blouse 


Betsy Ross Pattern Collection—004 hip blouse (setsyrossPatterns.com) 


The primary design elements of this adorable, sleeveless shell are the facings at the neckline, 


















armholes that protrude slightly from the bodice, and the wide hemline band that extends into 
ties at the left hip. The top is shaped with gathering at the neckline and waistline. Included is 
a handy little booklet of instructions that is well illustrated; however, it should be noted that 
the seam allowance for sewing the band to the bodice is % inch and not % inch as written. This 
is a great pattern for beginners because it works up quickly and covers a number of techniques 
from seam finishes and gathering to turning tubes and pressing. 

(Sized XS-XXL for busts 33-49 in.) * @ 

—Tested by Mary Ann Duff, Alexandria, Virginia 


STYLE TIP: Designed 


for silk blends, satin, jersey, 

cotton, linen, or knits, this is 
a versatile top that’s perfect 
with jeans for a night out on 
the town. Or pair it with a 
suit for daywear. 





Outdoorsy rain gear 


The Green Pepper Patterns—133 
Women’s Rainier Wind & Rain Suit 
(TheGreenPepper.com) 

This sporty wind-and-rain suit is designed for out- 
door or workout wear and recommended for water- 
proof or water-repellent fabrics. The well-written, 
easy-to-follow instructions come with easy-to-read, 








oversized diagrams. The lengthening and shorten- 








ing lines are well placed and well marked. And there 
are even instructions on how to sear the cut edges 
of uncoated or unbonded nylon fabrics and how to 
seal the seamlines of waterproof fabrics to make 


a garment waterproof; however, our tester noted 
that this takes quite a bit of time. 

(Sized 6-18 for busts 30.5—40 in., and hips 31-42 in.) 
—Tested by Margrete Olsen, Danbury, Connecticut 


www.threadsmagazine.com 


STYLE TIP: Although traditional 


sportswear is meant for the out- 
doors, this jacket can easily be made 
in fashion fabric such as organza. 

Or you could elongate it and make 
into a dress which would be right 
on trend with the sporty looks that 
have graced the runways lately. 
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_ PATTERN REVIEW continued _ 








PANTS: VOGUE 2973 


Top: BCBG (BCBG.com); Jewelry: Ben-Amun 


. . e 
ee eae Urban chic ensemble 


Vogue 2973 (VoguePatterns.com) 
This Montana Vogue Paris Original ensemble pattern oozes chic, European design. But it’s 
one that’s best for the experienced sewer, as there are more than forty pattern pieces (not 
including the lining) and lots of edge stitching. With its face-framing collar, collar bands 
that extend into tabs, narrow shoulders, partial peplum, longer-than-average sleeves, asym- 
metrical closing, and exposed zippers, this close-fitting, lined jacket hits just below the waist 
and has great detailing. The slim-fitting pants with a two-piece, contoured waist coordinate 
perfectly with the jacket. The side-panel inserts, zippered front pockets, and shaped bands 
at the knee area look terrific and add to the edgy style. 






(Sized Misses’ 4-20 for busts 29.5—42 in. and hips 31.5-44 in.) & 


—Tested by Jenny Freedman, Soquel, California 


STYLE ‘TIP: To accentuate 


the style lines and slim fit of the 
= pants, try brightly hued, candy- 
colored denim. But to avoid a 
clownish-look, keep the jacket 
more sophisticated in a neutral 
lightweight wool or gabardine. 





Playful pleated coordinates 
Burda 7847 (BurdaMode.com) 


“Comfortable, youthful, and stylish with clean lines; suitable for younger and older figures 
alike” is how our tester described this pattern. The lined, cropped jacket with three-quarter, 
slightly belled sleeves, is the perfect length to flatter the bias A-line dress and skirt, which 
are both lined. For a contoured fit, the two-piece sleeve has a shaped seam running down 
the top of the arm. French darts and a fitted band at the waist lend further shaping to 
the dress. The skirt also has a shaped waistband, and at the center front seam, a 2%-inch 
straight-grain insert supports the bias seams and backs the box pleats. 

(Sized 6-18 for busts 30.5—40 in. and hips 32.5—42 in. 


) a aS 
—Tested by Nina Hancock, Midlothian, Virginia AN Lf \, 
STYLE TIP: Using a fabric ain ene a 7 


with a definite weave such VA WR ene 
as pinstriped wool greatly | 

enhances this pattern and | 

shows off the bias cut. 


LOOK FOR THESE ICONS ON THE PATTERN REVIEWS ‘+ Includes sizes 24 and up 
@ Fastandeasy A Challenging techniques M® Petite options %* For knits 
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A trapeze dress to cinch 
Connie Crawford—D7141 Magic Dress or Butterick 5049 


(FashionPatterns.com or Butterick.com) 
This Connie Crawford for Butterick trapeze dress and tie-front cardigan pattern is designed 
for plus-size figures and offers lots of instructions for adjusting the fit. It is specially fitted 
for rounded shoulders, fuller stomachs, thicker waistlines, and various body stances. The 
dress features eight optional waistline tucks and sleeve options for cap (XS-XL), short, or 
sleeveless. The simple, tie-front cardigan has neckline and hem edges that are bound with 
a 2-inch bias strip. The instructions include fitting details for adjusting the shoulder, bust 
cup, armhole, and hip. These designs can be made in a woven as well as knit, but for better 
drape in the larger sizes, our tester recommends that you choose a knit fabric. 
(Sized Misses’ XS—6X [3-44W] for busts 34-68 in. and hips 35-76 in.) * 


—Tested by Janith Bergeron, Barrington, New Hampshire 


QU 


STYLE TIP: Fora 


shorter, sassier look, take 
up the hemline—as we 
did here—by shortening 
the dress at the waist (so 
as not to lose the great 
flare of the skirt). 
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Pants that go wide or slim 
Simplicity 3686 (Simplicity.com) 


This pattern offers several choices of trousers and pants styles with slim or wide legs in 
two lengths. They all have a flattering contoured waistband, and the decorative pocket 
flaps are a nice detail. The 24-inch-wide cuff on the trouser gets tacked in the ditch of 
each seam of cuff. Due to the wide width at the hemline, the cuff could fold down, so 
to prevent yourself from tripping over it, our tester recommends that you put additional 
tacks at the center front and center back. The pattern directions note that the zipper length 
needs to be adjusted to fit the pant opening, but the process is not shown. Just shorten 
from the top or the bottom, and reinforce the area where it is cut with a bar tack. 

(Sized Misses’ 6-22 for hips 32.5—46 in.) 

—Tested by Betty Brown, Culver City, California 


STYLE TIP: whether you 


like your pants slim or wide, 
this pattern lets you choose. 
To be ahead of the trend 
game for spring, make them 
in a lightweight wool suiting 
material in a subtle plaid. 


www.threadsmagazine.com 


DRESS: CONNIE CRAWFORD D7141 
MAGIC DRESS 


Bag: BCBG (BCBG.com); Jewelry: Ben-Amun (Ben-Amun.com); 
Shoes: Carlos Santana (available at select Macy’s) 
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Dress it up! 
A little black dress 
made with couture 
techniques stands out 
at special occasions. 


; ; —— ee 
= a _—_— 


Si 


-~~| Little Black Dress 
from Start Finish 


Couture dressmaking techniques 
make it easy for anyone to give this 
fashion icon the all-star treatment 

BY SUSAN KHALJE 


he ubiquitous little black dress: Coco Chanel referred 
to it as the “Ford Model T” of its day; Audrey Hep- 
burn seldom comes to mind without picturing her 
in her Breakfast at Tiffany's dress, and it continues to 





appear on every list of iconic fashion garments. But what is it 
that makes the little black dress so coveted? 

In short, it’s little—typically, fairly close to the body and at 
least somewhat fitted; it’s black—that universally slimming 
color; and it’s a dress—not a suit, not a long gown. But a truly 
outstanding little black dress also has interesting style lines 
ere — and design details; it can go from dressed up or dressed down 
with a quick change of accessories, and when created with 
couture dressmaking techniques, it receives its celebrated due. 

To walk you through the process of creating a couture- 
quality little black dress, we chose a charmingly simple 
vintage Vogue pattern (no. 6934) from my own pattern 
archives and worked it up in a combination of French 
fabrics—a beautiful matelassé for the bodice band and 
an elegant, textured wool for the short kimono sleeves 
and skirt. 

Once youve chosen your all-important pattern and fabric, 
follow the techniques to elevate your little black dress (or 
any other dress, for that matter) to couture status. It may 
just live forever. 


Contributing editor Susan Khalje is a couture expert, designer, 


= Fr a aera, and teacher. 
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Dress it down! 
With a quick change 
of accessories, a little 
black dress works for 
day or night. 


Make it couture 


Any special garment—especially one that garners as much attention 
as the little black dress—should be carefully crafted using couture 
techniques. Here’s how to do it: 


MAKE A MUSLIN 


Making an accurate muslin 
is an essential first step for 


any couture garment. The word 
“muslin” refers to the test gar- 
ment as well as the inexpensive 
fabric from which it’s made. 


To make the muslin, cut 
A out the inexpensive test 


fabric with wide seam 


allowances to allow for changes. 


Since couture doesn’t rely on 


%-inch seam allowances, you mark 
relevant lines onto the muslin, and 


the most efficient way to apply 
them is with a tracing wheel and 


waxed tracing paper. Transfer the 
stitching lines and other pertinent 


information such as darts, and 


button and buttonhole placement 


to the muslin. 


‘e 


Tracing paper 


CHOOSE YOUR 
FABRICS WISELY 


Any designer will tell you the 
fabric is almost always the 
impetus for the design process. 


Here are some points to consider. 





Then, stitch over the 

traced marks with 

long machine stitches 
so the traced information now 
appears on both sides of the 
muslin. Having the marks on the 
inside simplifies the construction 
process while clearly indicating 
the placement of design elements 
and seamlines. The machine 
stitches also strengthen the 
muslin. A second fitting is often 
needed at this point. Once any 
changes have been clearly marked 
on the muslin, take it apart, 
press it, and use it to mark the 
underlining fabric. The muslin will 
also be used as a pattern for the 
fashion fabric and lining. 


TH 


Machine-stitch va: | sy 
over the marks. , ‘\ 


Tip: Couture garments are generally 
cut in a single layer, and having a 
full set of pattern pieces allows you 
to reflect—courtesy of the muslin— 
subtle differences in fit. 


MUSLIN 

First, you’ll need muslin that isn’t 
too light and isn’t too heavy. Think 
of it as your laboratory fabric; 
although it isn’t disposable, it’s 
inexpensive enough to discard when 


a pattern or a design isn’t working. 


Underlining 


Muslin 


Tracing paper 


Fashion fabric 


Marked underlining 





Hand-baste the 
marked seamlines. 





CUT OUT AND MARK 

THE UNDERLINING 

Underlining adds 
strength to the fashion fabric. 
You can also transfer important 
marks on the muslin to the 
underlining rather than the 
fashion fabric itself. Cut the 
underlining with wide seam 
allowances (at least 1 inch wide), 
and transfer the marks from your 
muslin with a tracing wheel and 


CUT OUT THE 

FASHION FABRIC 

With the fashion fabric 
right-side down, place the 
marked underlining face up 
on top. Be sure the grainlines 
are perfectly aligned. Use plenty 
of sharp pins to attach the 
underlining to your fashion 
fabric (blunt pins cause the 
fabric to shift when you insert 
them), and place them in the 
seam allowances. Cut your 


JOIN THE LAYERS 

With a running stitch 

along each seamline, 
hand-baste the fashion fabric 
and the underlining together. 
Machine-basting can shift the 
layers and mark the fabric. 
This is also the time to mark 
darts, button and buttonhole 
placement, and any other design 
details that need to be visible 
from the outside of the garment. 
Lightweight silk basting thread 
is an ideal choice. The trick is 


waxed tracing paper. With black 
fashion fabric, the color of your 
marks is not a consideration, 
but most of the time it is. White 
fabrics have to be marked 

with white, and although light 
applications of blue and red can 
be used with colored fabrics, 

it must be done very carefully. 
(See “You Say Underlining, | Say 
Interlining” on p. 40 for more 
information.) 


fashion fabric in a single layer 
using the marked underlining as 
the pattern and with similarly 
wide seam allowances. When 
the underlining is particularly 
shifty—silk chiffon or silk crepe 
de Chine, for example—keep the 
muslin pinned to the underlining 
for the sake of stability, and pin 
them to the fashion fabric as a 
unit. Remove the muslin pattern 
before you baste the fashion 
fabric and underlining together. 


to control the layers; with the 
underlining on top, double-check 
that the grainlines are as they 
should be, and flip the layers 
over to smooth the fabric out 

on the fashion fabric side. Re- 

pin as necessary to eliminate 
any bubbles. If any remain after 
you ve basted, re-baste. Knot 
each thread as you begin, and 
finish by repeating a stitch or two 
in place; be sure you begin and 
end before the cross points of 
each seam. 


continued >>> 


FASHION FABRIC 
The better the fabric, the more 


expensive it will be. Fortunately, a 


LINING UNDERLINING 
As for lining fabric, my favorites are 3 Underlining must be chosen with 
silk crepe de Chine, silk charmeuse, 
and lightweight silk broadcloth. 


They’re breathable, relatively easy 


care. It can affect the color of your 
garment, lessen wrinkling, fill out little black dress takes a relatively 
pleats and gathers, and make a firm modest amount, so high-quality fabric 


to work with, and match the quality fabric firmer or a flowing fabric even shouldn’t be out of the question. 


of the rest of the project. more graceful. 
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The garment in muslin is one thing; the gar- 

ment in fashion fabric is another. This is your 
chance to check the seamline placement, the neck 
edge position, the armscyes, the dart fullness, the 
hemline, how the fabric is hanging, and so on. 


Again, using a running stitch, hand-baste 

the entire garment together for a fitting. 

Also make sure that your hand stitches are 
secure—but not too loose—or you won't get an 
accurate read of how the garment fits. And secure your 
stitches firmly at the ends of the seams so they don't 
pull out as you're fitting the garment. 


At the fitting, mark any changes with pins; 

then re-baste, and check again. And of 

course, mark any changes to the muslin as it’s 
used as pattern for the lining. 


First, on scrap fabric, experiment with the 

stitch length and tension, using the same 
layering used with the garment. Then press the seam 
carefully to make sure you're happy with the result. 


Sew seams without back-tacking. 





Stitch darts without back-tacking (instead 

tie a secure knot with the threads). Sew the 

seams from raw edge to raw edge without 
backtacking (except for a few exceptions: the top of a 
slit on a skirt seam or the vent on a jacket sleeve). Fit 
the garment again, and once all is well, remove the 
basting threads. Then remove, trim, clip, and press the 
seam allowances. 





Catchstitch 
XK Staystitch 


Couture garments seldom have separate 

facings; the generous seam allowances serve 

that purpose. Hand-staystitch the neck edge, 
fold under the seam allowance, and catchstitch it to 
the underlining. 


32 THREADS 


Hand-baste the garment 
together to check the fit. 


Apply the zipper by hand 

from the right side with the 
zipper open, using a tiny pickstitch 
(see “Master Class: Master the 
Hand Stitch” on p. 62) and doubled- 
thread coated with beeswax. After 
you ve pulled your thread through 
the beeswax a few times, press it 
(sandwich it between layers of paper 
towels to prevent it from melting 
onto your ironing-board cover). Be 
careful not to pull the stitches too 
tightly; you don’t want them to cut 
the fibers of the fashion fabric or 
give the appearance of being tufted. 
Stitch spacing is a matter of taste, 
but | like stitches that are % to % inch 
apart and the same distance from 


the folded edge. \ | Apply the zipper 
| by hand, using 


a pickstitch. 








Photos: (model) Jack Deutsch, hair and makeup: Christy McCabe using tarte cosmetics, stylist: Jessica Saal; (process—p. 32, top) Pamela Metcalf; all others, Sloan Howard. 


BCBG (BCBG.com); purple shoes—Via Spiga (available at select Macy’s stores); yellow bag—BCBG (BCBG.com) 


Styling credits: black shoes 


= CUT AND SEW = 
ie THE LINING 


Use the muslin as the 
lining pattern. 


When applying the 
A lining, don’t forget to 
reverse it, though; the 
lining is a mirror image—not a 
duplicate—of the garment. This 
is especially critical if the design 
is asymmetrical or if fitting 
adjustments have been made on 


different sides of the body. 
Staystitch Fe Staystitch, trim, and 
— = clip the neckline; then 


press inward (1). Join 
the lining by hand with small 
fell stitches along the neck edge 
(See “Master Class: Master the 
Hand Stitch” on p. 62), the base 
of the sleeves, and along the 
zipper (2). Finally, sew a small 
row of pickstitches along the 
neck edge, about % inch from the 
edge, going through all layers 
except the outermost layer of 
fashion fabric to further hold the 
lining in place (3). 


~~Fell stitc 





ADD FINISHING 

DETAILS 

Turn up the hem, and 
gently press it (sometimes, 
the warmth of a hand is all 
that’s needed to form the 
fold). Catchstitch the hem 
allowance to the underlining. 
The lining—formed with a 
small ease pleat—will cover 
the stitches as it’s joined to 
the fashion fabric with a loose 


Create a small 
ease pleat to cover 
the hemstitches. 


Apply a hook 
and bar at 


he Ke) Ne) i 
he zipper. 


Add bra carriers. 
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but secure running stitch. For 
the finishing touches, use a 
delicate chainstitch and tiny 
snaps to create bra carriers, 
and adda hook and thread 
bar at the top of the zipper. 








yO 
Black isn’t always black. 
When combining fabrics, — 


as we did here, be sure the 
blacks match. 








f 

















Hand-sculpted Alencon lace edges and embellishes. [ 


~ , And the elegant silk charmeuse gives this couture 


~~ camisole shape. 





Create Couture 


Lingerie 


Delicate fabric and lace, 
a simple pattern, and fine sewing 
add up to a couture cami 
BY ALEXANDRA ARMILLAS 


he intricate beauty and delicacy 
of fine lace and lingerie have 
been great inspirations to me. 
Sewn by machine or by hand, 
couture lingerie is cut to fit and com- 
bines hand-selected and balanced lace 
with luxurious fabrics and delicately 
executed buttons and fittings. 

Here, I describe how I learned about 
couture lingerie and how you can 
make your own. I attended the Fash- 
ion Institute of Technology (F.I.T.) and 
interned at Christian Dior Lingerie 
during my senior year. When I gradu- 
ated, Dior offered me a full-time posi- 
tion, and I received wonderful training 
in couture lingerie. ‘The experience of 
working with extraordinary French 
laces—especially Alengon lace—and 
the finest cottons, silks, and novelty 


fabrics only reinforced my deep love of 
exquisite lingerie. 

Later, after I worked for an inno- 
vative, contemporary company for 
several years and ran a small business 
that produced one-of-a-kind, couture 
lingerie from antique embroideries 
and silks, I again came to the atten- 
tion of Christian Dior Lingerie—and 
a twenty-year stint as their head 
designer ensued. It was thrilling to 
create the concept of a lingerie collec- 
tion—something that did not exist in 
the industry when I returned to Dior. 


Evolving with Dior 

Over time, the Dior line evolved to 
two-hundred-piece per year collec- 
tions for each of its five markets. 
The fabrics and silhouettes covered 
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Use buttons like jewelry. 
They are carefully selected 
to enhance the garment’s 
overall feminine aura. 





an extensive variety of techniques that 
included tailored, yarn-dyed, striped 
pajamas with embroidered emblems 
accompanied by Savoy Row quality 
tailored robes; christening gowns in the 
finest cotton lawn or silk; and silk bridal 
sets with French lace appliqué accompa- 
nied by luxurious silk, velvet, or brocade 
robes. An even more opulent collection 
called “Dior Le Connoisseur” allowed me 
to create truly couture, extraordinarily 
complex originals, using many imported 
and gossamer components. 

Designing for Dior required biannual 
visits to the House of Dior in Paris, 
which was always inspiring. My deep 
love of France and its culture, people, 
and decorative arts, grew on every trip. 
I also had the honor of designing and 
launching the Oscar de la Renta Sleep- 
wear Collection and of working with 
one of the finest people in the fashion 
industry—a true icon. 


What'’s couture? 

Couture lingerie is always worth the 
price. What is priceless is the sense of 
beauty and serenity an exquisite piece 
can impart to ones sense of self, well 
being, and happiness. With loving care, a 
couture piece can last a very long time. 

The average lingerie sold today is 
serviceable and readily replaced. Most 
pieces do the job of providing something 
to sleep in, which is quite different from 
creating an heirloom that inspires a 
transcendent state and sweet dreams. 

I have always believed the private, in- 
ner world of a woman is where her life 
should begin and that couture lingerie is 
an important part of this world. 

A couture camisole is a truly versa- 
tile addition to any woman's wardrobe. 
You can wear it to bed with a matching 
bikini, tap pants, or long pants for 1930s 
glamour. You can wear it to work under 
a suit or with a pair of jeans for an eve- 
ning out with friends. 

The techniques I demonstrate here 
are essentially the same as ones you 











Use narrow galloon lace. It provides mirror images 


of edges and motifs. 


would use to create a chemise, ballerina- 
length gown, or long gown. You can use 
some of the lace steps to create other 
lingerie pieces such as matching robes 
or bodysuits. 


Let silk and lace take form 

The camisole shown here features French 
lace appliquéd on silk charmeuse with 
hidden bust darts. Once I have conceived 
the original design and chosen the lace, 

I photocopy the lace. This enables me 

to experiment with the design to get a 
preliminary feel for how I want the lace to 
come together without needlessly cutting 
up this expensive, precious commodity. 

Every well-designed lace offers many 
design possibilities. Throughout my 
career, this has enabled me to use a 
favorite lace many times with completely 
different results. 

In couture lingerie, the original gar- 
ment is almost always draped in the ac- 
tual fabric. Pure silk charmeuse drapes 
differently than polyester charmeuse. 
Time is better spent creating a good 
drape in a quality fabric than correcting 
an ill-fitting drape in a lesser fabric. 
Unless, of course, youre using a $300- 
per-yard silk velvet or brocade. 


Photos; (model) Jack Deutsch, hair and makeup: Christy McCabe using tarte cosmetics, stylist: Jessica Saal; all others, Kenneth D. King 


As this camisole will be silk, the drape 
should be executed in silk. Allow at 
least 1-inch seam allowances at the side 
seams, to accommodate fitting. 


Make an original design with lace 
This beautiful French Alencon lace has 
a wonderful heirloom feel. I almost al- 
ways work with a 3- to 6-inch-wide lace 
“galloon-’ Galloon lace has scalloped 
edges on both sides and mirrored right 
and left motifs. Galloon enables me to 





Photocopy your lace. It simplifies the 
designing steps and conserves the real lace. 


Cut the fabric and lace 

Once youre satisfied with the drape and 
the lace placement, transfer the draped 
silk shapes to paper, and trace your new 
custom-designed pattern. Next, cut out 
the camisole from the pattern. 

Even if the lace is appliquéd to the 
front and back separately, at this stage, 
it is best to baste the cups and side 
seams together and then confirm the 
fit on a dress form. 

If you must adjust the fit, now is the 
time to correct the pattern. Proceed if 





Drape your pattern. Use silk charmeuse to 
drape your original pattern or to test your 
commercial pattern. 


create a design with symmetrical right 
and left sides. 

Always allow 1 inch or so of extra lace 
at the side seams. Once you have used the 
photocopies to determine the composi- 
tion you want to use, you can proceed to 
cut the actual lace. 

Use delicate scissors to divide the 
scallops and motifs from the galloon. 

Cut along the corded edges of the motifs 
(called “gimps’ or “liners’), and trim away 
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the excess netting. 
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it looks beautiful on the form. The side 
seams must be exactly at the side seam. 
The camisole and lace are now ready 

to sew with your sewing machine or 
elegant hand stitches. 


Position the lace 

First, sew the darts in the cups, and close 
the center-front seam if your design 

has one. There is no need to finish these 
seams because after the lace is appliquéd 
over the seam and darts, the fabric back- 
ing is cut away. 

Return the camisole bodice to the 
dress form, and pin the lace over the 
darts. Make sure that the left and right 
lace motifs are mirror images. 


Stitch the appliqué 

I use either a machine-sewn baby zigzag 
stitch or tiny hand-sewn blanket stitches 
to appliqué the lace to the charmeuse. 
Either way, use fine thread that matches 
the lace, and sew from the right side. 

On your machine, set a narrow zigzag 
stitch about 1.5mm wide, drop the feed 
dogs, and use a free-motion presser foot. 
This will enable you to hand-guide the 
stitching, so it accurately follows the 
edges of the lace. Move the work slowly 
to get a short stitch length. Free-motion 
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Position your lace. Stitch it by machine with 
the right side up. 


stitch the zigzag so it’s contained within 
the boundaries of the lace. 

To hand-sew the tiny blanket stitch, 
form minuscule stitches (see “Master 
Class: Master the Hand Stitch” on p. 62) 
over the lace edge. 


Assemble the front body 
Appliqué the lace over the darts. Then, 
with curved appliqué scissors, cut the 
fabric from behind the lace, leaving 
¥g-inch seam allowances all around. 
Next, pin the lace around the neckline 
and arm edges on the front. Align the 
high point of the scallop with the raw 
fabric edge. At this stage, it is a good 
idea to pin the side seams together to 
check for fit again, as pinning the lace 





may have changed the fit. If all is well, 
continue to appliqué the lace on the 
right side of the camisole, and cut away 
the base fabric from the wrong side. 

Next, pin the lace to the top of the 
front body. Align the highest point on 
the scallop with the raw fabric edge, 
and lap the front body over the bodice 
at the empire seam. Then, appliqué 
the lace, and trim away the fabric from 
behind it. 


Finish the front lower edge 

Pin the lace to the front hem. Next, pin 
the lace to the back body at the back 
neckline and hem. At this stage, re-pin 
the side seams to ensure that the lace 
matches perfectly at the side seams 
before you appliqué. Here's where the 
galloon lace’s mirror-image design 
always enhances your creation. I adjust 
the lace so that it matches exactly at the 
side seam, which may make the join in 
the lace different at the center front and 
center back. 


Construct the camisole 

After you have appliquéd all of the lace 
as described but before you have closed 
the side seams, determine if you need 
loops and buttons, and attach them as 
described at far right. They are always 
on the left side. French seams are well 
suited to camisoles, as they produce a 


Or stitch by hand. The hand-sewn blanket stitch is shown here in contrasting thread. 
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Sew the lace over the dart. Then cut away the 
fabric from behind the lace. 


clean finish. As it is a short side seam, 
there is little risk of distortion. 

Beautiful lingerie can enhance a wom- 
an's quality of life and contribute a great 
sense of beauty and refinement. It is my 
wish that you will be inspired to create 
this couture camisole and experience a 
great sense of accomplishment and pride 
in your achievement. 


Alexandra Armillas brings her couture 
expertise and acclaimed design experience 
to teaching at ELT. in New York City. 


Finishing touches 


The final details are my passion. Couture lingerie is defined by an extraordinary 
attention to detail. 


BUTTON LOOPS 


Treat buttons as “jewelry” for your piece. They should subtly enhance your creation. 





Face a 
inished 





Shape and 
stitch loops 
to paper. 





To create the loops, cut 
bias strips 1% inch wide. 
With right sides together, 
fold the strips, and start to 
stitch a funnel shape that 
tapers to % inch from the 
fold. To make the loops even, 
draw the seamline, loop 
height, and spacing onto 
paper. Then use these marks 
to get proper spacing as you 
sew the loops to the paper. 


Pin the paper-backed 
loops face down to the 
edge where the loops are 
required. Make sure that 
the cut ends sit in the seam 
allowance. Stitch again 
along the stitching line, and 
then tear away the paper. 


Trim the loop ends to 

% inch. With right sides 
together, pin a bias facing 
to the edge, and sew 

again along the stitching 
line. Grade your seam 
allowances, trim the corner, 
turn, and press. 


STRAPS 


Adjustable straps keep your camisole fit flexible for subtle daily figure changes. 
Diminutive notions keep the look in character with the fine garment. 


Stitch the strap in 


Make your straps adjustable, 
two places. 


by using rings and slides. 

Allow 2% inches extra length for 
adjustability. Attach each strap 
end to the lace in two places—at 
the edge of the lace and again 
about % to 1 inch down. This 
protects the strap from straining 
and ripping the lace. Attach with 
the same baby zigzag stitch that 
you used to appliqué the lace to 
the fabric. 
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SOME HELPFUL HINTS 


Use a 100-percent silk organza 





pressing cloth, preferably in 
white or ivory. At no time should 
your iron ever directly touch your 
fabric or lace. Always place the 
organza between the iron and 
your fabric. The sheerness of the 
organza will allow you to see 
what you’re doing. 

If you decide to elongate this 
camisole, a French seam can distort 
after about 36 inches in length, 
especially if the garment is on the 
bias. The inside seam allowance 
can be serged or stitched back 
¥ inch on either side. | love pinked 
seams that recall the classic finish 


of 1930s lingerie. 
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You Say 
Underlining, 


[Say 
Interlining 


By any name, it’s a good way to support fabric 
BY KENNETH D. KING 


nterlining is a wonderful method of which 

anyone who works with fabric should take full 

advantage. This simple piece of fabric—and 

there are many different types to choose from, 
as you can see at left—is layered behind the fashion 
fabric to improve the look, feel, and functionality 
of the fabric. 


The many benefits of interlining 
First and foremost, interlining gives body to a gar- 
ment and creates a drape and hang that can't be 
achieved any other way. Interlining also makes the 
garment perform better over time. It helps a gar- 
ment to keep its shape longer and resist wrinkling. 
Another benefit of interlining is that it allows you 
to stitch down seam allowances, tack down edges 


Jerminclegy Alert 


of facings and shoulder pads, and otherwise build 
durability into the garment without any evidence 
of it showing from the outside (see “Support Your 
Fabric” on p. 42 for more details). On fragile-faced 
fabrics, such as velvets, mark the wrong side of 
the interlining with a tracing wheel and carbon 
without damaging the surface of the fashion fabric. 
(The marks are made only on the interlining.) 
Finally, interlining also allows you to purpose- 
fully alter the drape, weight, and other characteris- 
tics of the fashion fabric, depending on which type 
you use. It’s useful in a variety of situations such 
as when youre using a fabric that is too thin and 
needs weight, the fabric is a bit too stretchy and 
you don't want bags at the elbows, or perhaps the 
fabric is too fluid and you want to stiffen it up. 


continued 


First off, I'd like to clear up come confusion surrounding the terms underlining and interlining. 


They’re the same thing, and the terms can be used interchangeably. 


PS. Another term that’s often used is flat-lining (which, to me, sounds as if the garment died). 


Add a little or a lot. At left are eight types of interlining (shown clockwise from 


lightest to thickest, starting with organza). 
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Choosing the interlining 
that’s right for you 

I use several interlinings; I’ve 
listed them here in order of thin- 
nest to thickest. You could use 
other fabrics, but keep in mind 
that any fabric can be an interlin- 
ing; be sure to shop outside the 
interfacing section of your local 
fabric store. 

Silk organza. Silk organza 
is the thinnest interlining I 
use. I've seen it in garments 
that range from tweed suits to 
charmeuse dresses. It’s often used 
in summer-weight garments— 
either in linens or dupioni silks. 
Choose this fabric when you 
want a little control or when the 
surface of the fabric will show 
hand stitches used in hemming 
and tacking down seam allow- 
ances and facings. 

Cotton batiste. In cotton gar- 
ments, I use cotton batiste the 
way I use silk organza. Some say 
it is more comfortable to wear 
in the summer than silk. 

Siri cotton. This white cotton, 
plain-weave broadcloth is a 
little thicker than organza; it’s 
similar to a shirt-weight cotton, 
which would be a good substi- 
tute. I’ve used this in tailoring, 
when making a summer-weight 
jacket out of silk dupioni or 
moiré. A Siri cotton interlining 
makes setting a tailored sleeve 
a pleasure. 

Rayon challis. This limp, light- 
weight, twill weave—usually 
made into women’s dresses—is 
a bit hard to find in solid colors 
(it’s usually printed). It’s the ab- 
solute best interlining for wool 
crepe: it keeps the fluidity of the 
wool crepe, but the twill weave 
inhibits bagging at elbows and 
seats of skirts. 
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Cotton flannelette. I adore 
cotton flannelette for interlin- 
ing tailored moiré, faille, and 
bengaline clothes. It also makes 
silk dupioni jackets warmer. 
Any time I use velvet in a struc- 
tured garment, I use cotton flan- 
nelette: it provides weight and 
warmth, and when sewn with 
a slight zigzag stitch (0.5mm 
wide, 3.5mm long), it makes a 
seam without any puckers. 

Wool felt. Wool felt is some- 
thing I use in limited amounts 
on a garment. Collars and 
cuffs—especially when made 
from velvet or satin—benefit 
from having wool-felt interlin- 
ing. But don't interline an entire 
garment with it—unless you 
want to stand that garment in 
the corner. 

Wool flannel. When you want 
warmth and substance for an 
otherwise thin fabric, using 
wool flannel gives you the best 
of both worlds. 

Bump cloth. Bump cloth is used 
to interline the most expensive 
draperies. This is the top end of 
the thickness scale; it looks like 
a thin cotton flannel blanket. 
My most successful use of bump 
cloth was interlining a black 
faille evening coat. The fabric 
itself wasn't stiff, but the bump 
cloth made a coat that had a life 
of its own. 

No matter which type of fabric 
you use for an interlining, you ll 
love the designer-quality results 
it will give your garment—that 
certain special quality that 
people in the know can spot 
from all the way across a room. 


Contributing editor Kenneth D. 
King (KennethDKing.com) is a 
couture designer in New York City. 


SUPPORT YOUR FABRIC 


CUT IN LAYERS 

Cut out an interlining piece for each pattern piece. 

Then with a tracing wheel and carbon paper, trans- 
fer the markings you need onto the interlining. Be sure 


to mark grainlines as well. 


Baste the interlining to the fabric. Lay out the 

fashion fabric right-side down ona table ina 

single thickness. Lay the interlining pieces on the 
fabric’s wrong side with your markings facing up. Make 
sure that the grainlines are straight. Smooth everything 
out, and pin a few places in the seam allowances. Now 
with a fine silk thread or a fine rayon machine-embroidery 
thread, tailor-baste the interlining pieces to the fashion 
fabric about % inch inside the stitching lines. 


TIP: \f the garment section is particularly large (such as 
a skirt front), make a row of tailor basting up the center 
line as well. 





Cut the fabric. Once all of the pieces are basted 
B to the fabric, cut out your fabric, using the 
interlining pieces as your cutting guide. 
NOTE: This is much more accurate than cutting the 
fashion fabric separately. 





Photos: Sloan Howard. Illustration: David Rohm 


To save time, cut all of the body and facing pieces out of the cut and marked interlining. This method is more 


accurate than the traditional method of cutting each fabric on folded layers with the paper pattern. 


SEW LIKE A PRO 


It’s a cinch to sew and press your interlined pieces. Simply treat the 


fashion fabric and interlining as one layer. 





Use a walking foot. 

To prevent the fabric 

and interlining layers 
from creeping or shifting as 
you machine-sew the seams, 
attach a walking foot to your 
sewing machine. 





Tack down the seam allowances. After you've pressed the 
R seams open, use a catchstitch to tack down the seam allowances 
to the interlining layer only. This may seem like an unnecessary 
step, but it gives the seam a very professional finish. 
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To find the different 
interlinings showcased 


on p. 40, try these retailers. 


Atlanta Thread & 
Supply Company 
(variety of interlinings) 
695 Red Oak Road 
Stockbridge, GA 30281 
800-847-1001 
AtlantaThread.com 
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Britex Fabrics 

(excellent siri cotton and batiste) 
146 Geary Street 

San Francisco, CA 94108 
415-392-3906 

BritexFabrics.com 


Fabric Place 

(bump cloth) 

136 Howard Street 
Framingham, MA 01702 
800-556-3700 
FabricPlace.com 


G Street Fabrics 
(great variety) 
11854 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, MD 20852 
301-231-8998 
GStreetFabrics.com 


Steinlauf and Stoller Inc. 


(variety of interlinings) 
239 West 39th Street 
New York, NY 10018 
877-869-0321 
SteinlaufAndStoller.com 


Interlining 





The best in-between layer. Interlining is layered 
behind the fashion fabric to give it more body. It 
is the invisible hero of a garment, as it is usually 
covered with a pretty lining. 


Thai Silks 

(silk organza at a good price) 
252 State Street 

Los Altos, CA 94022 


800-722-7455 
ThaiSilks.com 


The Felt People 

(wool felt; free color cards) 
46 Star Lake Road 
Bloomingdale, NJ 07403 
973-838-1100 
TheFeltPeople.com 
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le@VES onthe Bias 


Cutting against the grain adds 
comfort and interest to all types of sleeves 
BY MARY RAY 


ailored jackets are my favorite things to sew, but I 

love wearing sweaters because they re so flexible, 

especially in the sleeves. Cutting jacket sleeves 

on the bias gives me the best of both worlds: a 
garment created from a beautiful, woven fabric that’s still 
comfortable and supple—just like a knit. Here, I'll show 
you how to cut and sew sleeves on the bias. 


Fabric considerations 
There are a few things you need to consider before you 
settle on any one fabric for your bias sleeves. 

What works; what doesn’t. Whether a sleeve should be 
cut on the bias or not depends mostly on the fabric. If it’s a 
plain, soft fabric that won't be enhanced by changing the 
grain, why bother? Or if you want some rigidity and crisp- 
ness, keep it on grain. 

Show off lines and textures. If the fabric has a distinct 
weave, texture, or pattern, cutting the sleeves on the 
bias can add a lovely, subtle detail and maybe a bit of 
pizzazz. And, of course, you gain an element of comfort 
since a woven fabric stretches on the bias grain. The 
wool flannel used in the jacket at left stretched more 
than twenty-five percent on the bias. The textured silk 
fabric in the dress at far left has slightly less stretch. 

If you want to check the amount of stretch in a particu- 
lar fabric, fold a section of the fabric along the true bias, 
pull a 4-inch section with your fingers. Keep in mind that a 
woven fabric doesn't have the elasticity of a knit. So when 
a section of a garment that’s cut on the bias hangs, the 
fabric will stretch and wont recover. I'll talk more about 
how to deal with that in a moment. 
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More yardage, please. ‘To cut sleeves on the bias, you 
may need to purchase additional fabric. The amount 
depends on the style and size of the sleeve and the width 
of your fabric. A bias-cut sleeve can take up more fabric in 
the width and less in the length, so you may need to add 
enough yardage length for a second sleeve. 


Pattern skills 
After you have purchased your garment fabric, turning 
your sleeve on the bias requires some simple pattern 








Lengthwise grain 


ca 


90 degrees 


Selvage 
Bias 


45 degrees 


Crosswise grain 


Know your fabric grain. Woven fabrics have lengthwise and 


crosswise grains. Bias refers to any line diagonal to the crosswise 
and lengthwise grain. 
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manipulation, as shown below. Theres no need to draft a new 
pattern; just make adjustments to your existing pattern. 


Use a quilting ruler to make a 
new 45-degree grainline.... 


45-degree = >. 


... Or fold the,pattern corner up to 
find the bias. 4 


ay 





i 
Establish a new grainline. First, you ll have to draw a new grainline 
on your pattern piece to create true bias that’s 45 degrees from the 
straight of grain. Most wide plastic rulers have various angled lines 
on them. Simply place the 45-degree line on the existing grainline 
to draw a new bias 
line on your pattern, 
or fold up a corner 
of your pattern until 
the existing grainline 
forms a 90-degree 
angle. The foldline is 
the new grainline. 

Cut wider seam 
allowances. Cut out 
the sleeves one layer 
at a time allowing 





1-inch seam allow- 
ances along the 
underarm seam. If your fabric is very soft and drapey, you may want 
to add more, but for most stable wools, linens, suit-weight silks, 
and blends, an inch should be adequate. Additionally, a close-fitting, 
set-in sleeve uses a relatively little fabric, so theres not as much 
weight pulling the fabric down as there is in a full bias skirt or even 
a full, wide sleeve. But you need to add the extra seam allowance to 
compensate for the stretch because, as the sleeve pulls downward, it 
also becomes narrower. 

Press and stretch to realign. To allow the full amount of stretching 
to take place, I recommend that you hang skirts cut on the bias 
for at least twenty-four hours before you hem them. You can also 
let sleeves stretch before you sew the underarm seam. Simply pin 
them to the armhole at the shoulder and underarm, and place the 
bodice on a dress form or a hanger. 

However, because a sleeve is small, you can steam-press out the 
stretch as well. Grab the sleeve at the lower edge, and pull gently 
as you steam-press from top to bottom. Press in this manner until 





Photos: (models on pp. 44, 46, and 47) Jack Deutsch, hair and makeup: Christy McCabe using tarte cosmetics, stylist: Jessica Saal; all others, Sloan Howard. 


Styling credits: earrings—Ben-Amun (Ben-Amun.com); shoes—BCBG (BCBG.com) 








Line on the bias. A lined sleeve is more comfortable and slips eas- 
ily over a blouse or sweater. To keep the lining and fashion fabric 
moving and behaving in the same way, cut your lining on the bias. 
Lining fabrics are slippery and shift easily when cutting, so pin of- 
ten, and cut with a rotary cutter and mat to keep the fabric flat on 
the table. Treat it the same way as the sleeve when sewing. 

Underline for more body. When the fabric needs more body for 
the garment style, I sometimes underline the garment—including 
its sleeves—with a lightweight, knit fusible interfacing (see “You 
Say Underlining, I Say Interlining” on p. 40). For the dress at right, I 
cut the sleeves on the bias and cut the interfacing on grain with the 
stretch of the knit interfacing going across the sleeve; then I fused 
the two layers together. The fusible interfacing stabilizes the fabric, 
so I didn't have to allow extra fabric at the seams or stretch and press 
(as described at left) before I sewed. The result? A supple, very comfy 
sleeve with just enough “pouf” for that particular shirtdress style. 


Contributing editor Mary Ray travels around the country teaching 


and giving lectures on sewing. 


BIAS CONSTRUCTION TIPS 


These hints will help you maximize your time and achieve professional results. 


This eliminates puckering and rippling. 
sth. If you 

use a smaller length, the stitches will be 
too tight. With a larger one, the stitches 
will be too loose—and may snag. 

Then let the 
garment hang overnight. If there’s 
significant stretching, it will be easier 
to re-sew the seams. 

If the wider- 
cut seam allowances in the step at left 
leaves a bit of excess fabric, trim it to cut 
down on the extra bulk. 
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the cutting lines of the 
pattern align with the 
sleeves cut side edges. 
Trim away the excess 


fabric that’s migrated _ Adda pleat to 


the sleeve hem. 

To ramp up the 
couture factor, add 
_astructured pleat 

_at the hem to cinch 
itin and adda 


to the bottom edge, as 
shown at left. 


Lining and underlining 
Finally, you can line and 
underline your sleeves. 


little extra “pouf.” 
(McCall’s 5378) 


The process is simple. 













Bias-cut edges typically don’t fray, so 
there’s usually no need to finish the edge. 


When you insert the sleeve in the 
garment armhole, the feed dogs will ease 
in the bias layer and keep both fabric 
layers even. 


First, press the seam as you've sewn it, on 
both sides; this will set the stitches. Then 
press the seam allowances open. Finally, 
finish by pressing the seam on the sleeve’s 
right side. 
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You design it; they'll create it. 
Let these custom fashion-related 
companies amp up the style 
quotient of your garments. 


LesSatellites 





Check out this insider’s list of custom services 
that support the fashion industry 


BY LOUISE CUTTING 


icture this: You are a designer preparing for your 

next runway collection, and to add the finishing 

touches, you have access to the best custom shoe 
and glove makers, dyeing, screen printing, and pleating 
experts as well as belt, flower, and button makers. The 
good news is that this doesn't have to be a dream. Even 
if you arent a famous fashion designer, you have access 
to some of the same custom workshops—you just may 
not be aware of it. 

Known as “les satellites,’ small, specialized industries 

support couture designers in France. Chanel, for exam- 
ple, looks to Lesage for embroidery, Massaro for shoes, 


Lemarie for feathers and flowers, and Desrues for but- 
tons. These custom workshops are often family owned 
and passed down from generation to generation. 

In the United States, we have our own “satellites” to 
call upon for custom goods. And they serve professional 
clothiers, high-profile personalities, and home sewers 
alike. So put on your designer hat because here is a list 
of companies that will cater to your design whims and 
create beautiful, high-end custom work just for you. 


Teacher and contributing editor Louise Cutting searches for 
unknown sewing industry treasures all over the world. 





T. 0. DEY SHOES 


9 East 38" Street 
New York, NY 10016 
212-683-6300 
TODeyShoes.com 






T.O. Dey is a custom shoemaker that features a special depart- 
ment staffed by master craftsmen who handcraft shoe designs. 
With more than seventy years of experience making handcrafted 







shoes for people all over the world, this establishment 
combines high fashion and natural comfort in their 
custom, made-to-fit shoes. The company offers men’s 
and women’s shoes and boots in a wide variety of 
styles. T.0. Dey can reproduce or redesign any type of 
footwear or create shoes based on your own designs. 
The shoes are handmade from a custom last—using 
your measurements—and can be designed in 
domestic and imported leathers, snakeskin, 
crocodile, lizard, and alligator skins. The base 
price for a custom ladies’ shoe is $775. 
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DULKEN & DERRICK 
12 West 21* Street 

New York, NY 10010 
212-929-3614 
FlowersInTheCity.com 





PAT’S CUSTOM 
BUTTONS AND BELTS 
537 York Street 

Lodi, CA 95240 
209-369-5410 


Since 1941, Dulken & Derrick has been manufacturing and importing 
handmade silk flowers. Over the years, these flowers have embellished 
everything from couture, wedding dresses, and Broadway costumes to 
hats, handbags, shoes, gloves, and home décor. Using your fabric, this 
studio can custom make any type of flower you can imagine. You could 
also choose from a wide selection of ready-made flowers in classic, vin- 
tage, and bridal styles and in fabrics such as silk, velvet, satin, organza, 
or even leather. Prices vary according to size and material, but most 
range from $35 to $150 each. Typically, designs are shipped about two 
weeks after an order is placed. 








Pat’s is a wonderful resource for custom fabric-covered buttons and belts. Pat 
works with the customer over the phone to create one-of-a-kind creations or 
multiples of a creation using your fabric. She also has a spiral-bound catalog 
available upon request. Simply pick out the styles you want, send her the fabric, 
and she'll send you the finished covered buttons and belts. She offers sixteen 
styles of covered buttons, six styles of button backs, and twelve styles of covered 
buttons with novelty rims and centers to choose from as well as numerous belt 
options. Each button, belt, and buckle style comes in a variety of sizes. Prices 
range from 65¢ to $4.25 each for buttons and $16 to $20 for belts and buck- 

les. Buckles alone are $7.50 (additional charges may apply, depending on your 
needs). There is a $5 minimum per order. 





Photos: Sloan Howard. Illustration: Rosann Berry 
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233 23" Avenue 
San Mateo, CA 94403 


415-982-3003 


San Francisco Pleating offers a wide variety of custom pleating 
services. They will create knife, accordion, crystal, box, mush- 
room, and crinkled pleating on your fabric. They specialize in 
sunburst (also known as “circle” or “fan” pleating.) Call directly 
for details and prices. 


LACRASIA GLOVES 


1181 Broadway, 8" floor 
New York, NY 10001 
212-803-1600 
LaCrasia.com 


Owner of LaCrasia Gloves, LaCrasia Duchein 
has been designing and manufacturing cus- 
tom gloves since 1978. Lacrasia has a retail 

line that features women’s and men’s gloves, 
but she also produces custom designs upon 
request. You can use your own fabric or choose 
from LaCrasia’s stock of fine imported glove 
leathers. Her designs have graced countless 
designer runways and been used in television 
and theatrical productions. LaCrasia also fea- 
tures a wholesale division that offers discounts 
on bulk orders and private-label collections. 
Prices start at $50 for custom gloves in stretch 
fabric and at $75 for leather styles. 
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Established in the 1950s, this 
family-owned business takes 
dry cleaning to the couture 
level. Used by designers, retail 
establishments, celebrities, and 
anyone who wants to care for 
a delicate or valued garment, 
their services include but aren’t 
limited to restoring couture 
garments and collections, ex- 
pert dry cleaning and tailoring, 
vintage-garment restoration, 
and even restoration after wa- 
ter, fire, and smoke damage. 
Madame Paulette accepts gar- 
ments from all over the world. 

























MANHATTAN DYEING 

SERVICE 

170 Tillary Street #304 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 

800-693-9346 

SampleDyeingNY.com 
For twelve years, Manhattan Dyeing has catered to designers prep- 
ping their samples for upcoming collections. But they have just 
begun to offer personal dyeing services to the general public. They 
execute all aspects of dyeing: garment dyeing, specialty-garment 

i washing (bleach washing, tie-dyeing, and fading), piece-goods dye- 

i ing, and dyeing of components and finishings on silk, cotton, rayon, 

linen, and nylon fabrics. Simply send a color swatch of any kind (fab- 

ric, magazine tearsheet, paint chip, etc.) and your items to be dyed, 

and Manhattan Dyeing will match the color. Prices typically range 

from $50 to $90 for dyeing a single garment. 





M&S Schmalberg creates custom, handmade flowers out of your fabric. 
The company also offers stock fabrics such as charmeuse, organza, satin, 
habotai, kidskin leather, patent leather, and velvets in basic colors. Interior 
designers, theatrical set and costume designers, party planners, retail fab- 
ric stores, and display artists have used Schmalberg flowers. With antique 
tools and dyes, these flower manufacturers are able to create anything 
from one petal to a cascading garland of flowers and leaves. Custom 
shading and hand-painting is also available, and Schmalberg can make 
custom flowers from photographs. Prices vary but on average range from 
$25 to $150 each. 


M&S SCHMALBERG 

242 West 36* Street, 7" Floor 
New York, NY 10018 
212-244-2090 
CustomFabricFlowers.com 
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Owned and operated by master glovemaker Dorothy Gaspar, Gaspar 
Gloves is a full-service retail and custom glove company that was estab- 


lished in 1885 in Budapest, Hungary. Three generations later, now in Cali- GASPAR GLOVES 
fornia, Dorothy makes custom gloves for the film and theater industries Hollywood, CA 
and for the public. She uses traditional table-cutting and hand-stitching 323-441-1986 


GasparGloves.com 


techniques and specializes in hard-to-find, period styles. Gaspar offers (wholesale and retail) 


the finest glove materials, including European kid leather, printed and 
perforated skins, as well as cotton, spandex, vinyl and any stretch fabric. 


Prices start at $55 and vary according to style and material. 





DYE-NAMIX INC. 
151 Grand Street 
New York, NY 10013 
212-941-6642 
DyeNamix.com 
(wholesale only) 


Established in 1991 by Raylene Marasco, Dye-Namix 
specializes in surface designs, including dyeing, digital 
printing, design, and fabric painting for fashion houses, 
Broadway shows, and films. They have produced cus- 
tom dye work for Donna Karan and Shibori dye work for 
Jill Stuart—just to name a few. The in-house designers 
at Dye-Namix work closely with clients to achieve their 
unique aesthetic vision. Other services include the dye- 
ing of small and large yardages (there is no minimum), 
hand painting, silk screening using inks or dyes, foiling, 
batik, and discharge-dyeing of garments and yardage. 





“A personal wardrobe-enhancement service center,” Trims Unlim- 
ited opened its doors in 1988, selling buttons, trims, ribbons, belts, 
and flowers to the wholesale, manufacturing, and retail industries. 
Now, the company manufactures and imports merchandise and 
offers a wide range of custom services for your own fabric, includ- 
TRIMS UNLIMITED INC. ing: custom flowers, fabric pleating (such as side, cluster, and pine- 


4510 11" Avenue apple pleats), fabric-covered buttons, button and snap making, 
Brooklyn, NY 11219 
888-773-9669 

ButtonFlower.com 


and fabric-covered belts and buckles. Prices range from $11 to $18 
each for flowers, $4.50 to $13.50 per yard for pleating (call for mini- 
mum yardage requirements and other details), 60¢ to $6.40 for 
each button, and $12 to $18 for belts. Covered buckles cost $5. For 
bulk pricing, call the number at left. 
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Wool jersey paired with 
strategic seaming. 

The bias-cut sleeve of 
this short 1960s dress is 
set high under the arm. 
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Charles Kleibacker in his New York studio circa 1965. 


: The “Master of the Bias” 
answers questions on fabric, 
design, and being original 

: BY SUSAN KHALJE 


hen I think of the best of American 

couture, I think of Charles Kleibacker. 

I first heard him talk at a fashion 
symposium years ago, and he (and his bias-cut 
garments) were treated with a respect bordering 
on the reverential. Recently, while researching 
vintage clothing in Columbus, Ohio, I met up with 


him, and we spent a fascinating day poring over a 





number of vintage couture garments in his 


incredible collection. 


eee withCharles 
Kleibacker 
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~ Built to swing. 
This 1957 swing coat with © Z 
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How did you start? 

It began for me in Cullman, Alabama, where my family 
owned a department store. I liked the men’s and women’s 
clothes, and ultimately, I spoke with the buyer. So that was 
really where it started. But not knowing how to express 
myself, I went to the University of Notre Dame, got a de- 
gree in journalism, and then went to work as a newspaper 
reporter in Birmingham, Alabama. 

From there, I enrolled at New York University to study 
retailing. I wasn't loaded with money, so I studied at night 
and wound up getting a job in the advertising department 
of Gimbels for $25 a week. We advertised in almost all of the 
New York papers, and it was my job to take the proofs around 
to the buyers. So the next thing was a move up to the produc- 
tion area—and then to an advertising copywriter job. And it 
so happened that I landed in the fashion department. 

At one point, four of us—all good friends—decided to 
take a trip to Mexico. After that, in the late 1940s, I de- 
cided to go to California, where I got a job as a copywriter 
in San Francisco. Appearing there at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel was the great cabaret singer Hildegarde. After read- 
ing about the success of her show, I wrote her a letter. 
Somehow, the letter got through to her manager, and in it, 
I asked if there might be an opening in her entourage. At 
the time, I was driving a station wagon. I think, in the long 
run, that’s why she hired me—so I would help move all of 
the clothes. With a twelve-piece orchestra, a maid, and a 
chauffeur, we toured the country. 

Eventually, we ended up in New York and, after another 
tour, in Europe. This was 1949. Hildegarde was to do three 
concerts at the Théatre des la Champs-Elysée, and she was 
buying clothes from Dior, Balmain, and Bruyere. At that 
time, in the couture houses, a collection was shown every 
day at three oclock in the afternoon. 


Did you get to meet any couturiers? 

Yes, I met Dior briefly. Hildegarde was buying there, so I was 
very welcome. I sat in that Paris salon, watching the beauty 
of it all, the way the mannequins walked and turned, the 
gray background for the beautiful clothes—and I thought, 
“What in the hell am I doing? This is what I want to do’ 
Having no idea how, 
I decided to go to 
New York and to 
somehow get into 


WANT MORE? 


Visit ThreadsMagazine.com 
for more awe-inspiring 
photographs of Charles 
Kleibacker’s creations. 


the fashion business. 


Photos: (models on pp. 54, 56,58, and 59) courtesy of Charles Kleibacker’s personal collection; (Kleibacker on p. 55) courtesy of Mount Mary College; 
(Kleibacker on p. 57) courtesy of June F. Mohler Fashion Library at Kent State University; (Kleibacker on p. 58) courtesy of The Historic Costume & 


Textile Collection at Ohio State University 





How did you get your foot in the door? 


After an initial effort with a cousin and another designer failed, I : 
offered to pay Madame Burg—the woman who had run our small 


workroom—what she had been earning to guide me technically 


in my designs. She had been trained in Paris, and she really knew : 
: Ultimately, I wanted to go into business on my own. Once I had 


what she was doing. 

It was a small setup; I rented a one-room loft, and I would 
say, ‘This is the idea I have. How are we going to go about doing 
this?” I had enough money for decent fabric, so we would get a 
few garments together, and I would try to peddle them. We got 
orders—and reorders—and hired another person. Madame Burg 
was marvelous. After two and a half years, I had a good portfolio 
and sailed to Paris in 1954 with $400 in my pocket. 


So, you return to Paris, where the atmosphere must 


: Spaniard, and he didn’t understand my interest in learning 


more of these techniques. But that is where I really acquired 
a world of knowledge. 


Why did you leave? 


: some background, I returned to New York. I hoped a job with a 
: good house might lead into my own situation. 


In 1958, I worked at Nettie Rosenstein—a very good house. 


: Then, in the early sixties, I took one of the head drapers with 

: me and opened my own studio. I went to the West Side of New 

: York City, which was not the chic side at that time. We made 

: some clothes and then came the creative job—and I stress “cre- 
2 ative — of selling them, which was up to me. I called Bergdorf 

? Goodman and got “Who? Never heard of you. Dress? Last thing 


have been amazing ... 


It was sensational—sheer magic! I loved the city and was very : 


much—in a strange kind of way—at home. 

I was accustomed to draping so I went to 
see Castillo, the head designer at Lanvin. He 
looked at my portfolio and said that some 
of my ideas might work with his. 

And under Castillo, Lanvin had wonder- 
ful ateliers—a big one for evening gowns, 
another for suits, and a small one for eve- 
ning coats alone. I had a little office, plenty 
of muslin, and dress forms, and I would 
drape. I would ask Castillo, who had already 
explained his ideas for the line, to come in 
and have a look. And he would say, “Con- 
tinue on this one ... forget that one...” and 
so on. The models came in on a magnificent 
stage, and everything was completely sewn 
in muslin. Castillo would then tell me to 
bring out fabric that I thought would be 
right for each dress. 

While Castillo was out for lunch, I'd 
go into the workrooms. The designer is 
always thought of as the creative person, 
but the wonderful people in the workroom 
bring ideas to life with their own creativ- 
ity. | was learning techniques from them. 
Castillo would say, “Charles, you are in 
the studio; you don't have to go into the 
workrooms. So I asked him, “Are you say- 
ing I shouldn't?” And he said, “No, but you 
are of the studio.” He was an aristocratic 
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A LITTLE BACKGROUND 





Born in 1921, 
Charles 
Kleibacker 
is known as 
the “Master 
of the Bias.” 
His elegant 
garments remain a testament 
to the delicate balance he 
achieved between brilliantly 
calculated bias designs, fluid 
fabrics, and the female form. 
Before he dedicated his life 
to fashion, Kleibacker received 
a degree in journalism from 
the University of Notre 
Dame. Starting out in the 
couture business, Kleibacker 
employed the Paris-trained 
Madame Burg, and under 
her expert guidance, he 
learned the techniques of 


working with fabric on the 


continued 


At Nettie Rosenstein, Id tried to design clothes on the bias. 


I'd been reading about Madame Vionnet 

and liked the idea of soft clothes. The people 
in the workrooms had never worked on 

the bias, and everything I tried on bias got 
thrown off the line. In my own studio, I real- 
ized that this is really engineering and began 
perfecting this difficult cut. I called Bergdorf 
again, and this time, they looked at what I 
had and began to order some garments. In 
the sixties, nobody else was doing bias. 


Describe your signature look. 

It’s very definitely biasy—in a neutral color, 
not prints. And when I say neutral, I mean 
black, navy, brown, and champagne tones. I 
also wanted timeless designs that wouldn't 
date. I never understood having something 
for one season and then discarding it. 

We got windows at Bendel and Bergdorf. 
Womens Wear Daily was wonderful to us. We 
werent the big guns, but we got attention be- 
cause we were different. My big problem was 
outside contractors: they had no idea about 
bias. So I was in my workroom day and night 
making patterns on the dress form. 

By then, Vogue and Harpers Bazaar were 
interested. Harpers had a full page with two of 
our dresses and a wonderful title: “The superb 
crepes of Charles Kleibacker: We had twelve 
people in the workroom until 1976, when 


continued 
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is certainly Charles Kleibacker, whose ultra-simple, bias-cut ome 


black crepes and the marvelous flowing blond cape over a long = 
powder-blue crepe dinner dress, stood out with the same 

distinction as a Madame Grés collection in Paris. 
-Eugenia Sheppard, fashion writer for the New York Post, 1972 





Charles Kleibacker circa 2004. 


A study in bias. 
This long peach 
wool crepe 
evening gown 
features a bias 
back panel and 


long train (1973). 
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Mixing of textures. 

This mottled blue 
mohair cape and 
overblouse is paired 
with a brilliant blue 
silk satin skirt. (1957) 
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things began to change to trunk shows. I be- 
gan opening collections in beautiful locations: 
in 1972, I took a suite at the Ritz Towers, and 
we got the front page of WWD: “Still on the 
bias—but with a different presentation’ 


Certainly, with your fascination with 
the bias, you loved drapey fabrics ... 
Yes, and in the late sixties, a woman from Du- 
Pont came and said that they were research- 
ing a new fiber. It was very secretive, and they 
needed some clothes made by someone who 
knew what he was doing. The fabric was 
Qiana. DuPont hired me to do cross-country 
tours in which I explained working with the 
bias to people who sewed for themselves 
with clothes made of Qiana and a live model. 


So when did you start teaching? 

The beginning was with Milkwaukee’s Mount 
Mary College in 1968. Then I needed to know 
about the history of clothing. That’s when I 
started to collect historical garments. In the 
early eighties, I was Designer-in-Residence 
at Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri; 
then I went to Ohio State. 

In 1984, the dean thought that we might be 
able to build a historic costume and textile 
collection for the University. Eventually, she 
offered a full professorship, but I said, “Forget 
that; were going to get somewhere if you 
call me Designer-in-Residence. The city was 
wonderful to me. I built the collection until 
1995. Then I began to freelance at the Colum- 
bus Museum of Art. I’ve just started my sixth 
year there as Adjunct Curator of Design. 


So what are you most proud of? 

When I think of the sixties and seventies, 

it really was about the quality of the fabric 
and the workmanship—and whether you 
had something that made your garment 

a little bit different. Im most proud that 

I kept going in New York for twenty-six 
years. It was scary at times. It was up to me 
to keep it going, and I did. 


Contributing editor Susan Khalje is a couture 
expert, designer, and teacher. 
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bias. Kleibacker then moved 
to Paris where he served as an 
assistant in the House of Lanvin 
in Paris under the great Spanish 
couturier Castillo. 

In 1958, it was back to New 
York where he designed for the 
house of Nettie Rosenstein. In 
1960, Kleibacker opened his 
own studio in Manhattan. His 
clients included the country’s 
finest department stores, and 
his private customers included 
Pat Nixon (when she was 
First Lady), Happy Rockefeller, 
Diahann Carroll, Gertrude 
Lawrence, and Ellin Berlin. 

In 1983, Kleibacker began 
a collaboration with Ohio 
State University, which grew 
to include a position as 
Designer-in-Residence, as well 
as Director and Curator of the 
world-class Historic Costume 
and Textiles Collection at the 
College of Human Ecology. He 
is currently Adjunct Curator 
of Design at the Columbus 
Museum of Art in Columbus, 


Ohio and adjunct professor at 


Kent State University. 









Simplicity in two tones. 
This long bias-cut dress 
is pale gray at the top, 

meanders into a row of | 
yellow daisies, and ends | 
in black. (1964) 
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Send it to us and we'll find 
an expert’s answer. 

Threads O&A 

PO Box 5506 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
or via email: 
ThreadsO&A@taunton.com 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS— 
EXPERTS’ ANSWERS 


Tumm 


Is it possible to put a 





hidden spandex tummy- 
control panel in purchased 
skirts and pants? Are there pat- 
terns that include these panels? 
Juanita Dean 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Alteration expert and 
teacher Linda Stewart 

says: You can add a control 
panel to existing pants or 
skirts. Just trace the outline 
of the garment front from 
the waistline to the desired 
length of the control panel 
and from side seam to side 
seam. Be sure to allowa 
waistline seam allowance, 
but make the panel slightly 
narrower (read on for the 
specifics) at the side seams so 
it holds firmly over the body. 

To allow for maneuver- 
ing, open the front of the 
waistband on the inside 
slightly beyond the side 
seams. Baste the panel to 
the side seams, and tuck the 
top seam allowance into the 
waistband. Try on the gar- 
ment, and adjust if neces- 
sary. Then sew the panel to 
the side seams, and close the 
waistband. No need to fin- 
ish the panel’s bottom edge 
unless youre using woven 
fabric, which can be serged 
to prevent raveling. 

Depending on how much 
control you need, make 
the panel from a firmly 


woven cotton-blend fabric | 


(which has little or no give), 





and skir 


a spandex blend, swimsuit 
fabric, or a four-way stretch 
fabric such as Power Knit 
or Powernet. 

I found two patterns that in- 
clude a firming panel, McCall's 
3740 (Palmer/Pletsch’s classic 
fit pants) and Nancy Erickson’s 
pattern 1961 (http://members. 
tripod.com/NEfashionsewing/ 
1961pants.html). 

But, you can draft a con- 
trol panel for your favorite 
pattern, too. For pants that 
have a back or side zipper, 
make the control panel from 
side seam to side seam. Pin 
out the darts or pleats on 
the front pattern piece. Draw 





—_ ae 
a 
i 
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around the pattern top edge 
and down the side seam to 
the fullest part of the hips. 
Then cut off % inch on each 
side seam. Baste it in place 
along the side and upper 
edges of the pants front after 
you ve sewn and pressed the 
darts and center-front seam. 

If the pattern has a front zip- 
per, simply cut two sections 
from side seam to center 
front. Baste the panel to the 
center-front seam, sew in the 
zipper, and then baste the 
panel in place at the top and 
sides. This prevents the zip- 
per area from pulling towards 
the back and distorting. 
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POWER KNIT 
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the following Web sites: 
BY SAYS IAC 
DenverFabrics.com 





Illustrations: Carol Ruzicka 








vA continued 


Tips for sewing quilted garment 


Do you have any tips to choose a lightweight, flex- that’s heat or water soluble or 


for adapting a favorite ible batting and to press your a lightweight tear-away. 


pattern to, selecting fabric and fabric and batting “sandwich” 
interfacings for, and sewing and well before and after quilting. 
finishing pieced and/or quilted (See my articles “Batting for 
Quilted Garments’ in issue 
122 and “Fashionably Quilted” 
in issue 103.) 

I work with fabrics that 


range from lightweight cot- 


garments? 
Marilyn Fritzler, via email 


Contributing editor Mary 
Ray replies: !'ve been sew- 
tons to wools and have found 
that a silk lining (or backing) 


ing and teaching about quilted 
garments for years and have 
found that almost any pattern = produces the most com- 
is suitable. I prefer patterns fortable, supple garment. If 
with interesting construction interfacing is called for, I use 
a lightweight, fusible knit, and 


when I need to use a stabi- 


details, and I don't shy away 
from styles with lots of pieces. 
You dont really need to lizer for decorative stitches 


adapt a pattern; just be sure and embroidery, I choose one 





More swimwear tips Mind the gaps (on your dress form) —__ 

















O | enjoyed Laura Keith’s 
as 


issue 131. l’m making a suit, but | 


article “Take the Plunge” in 


don’t know which kind of elastic 
to buy. Help! 
Peggy Lee, via email 


lam aD cup and would like to 
add an underwire bra to a swim- 
suit. How do | do that? Where can 
| purchase the underwires? 
Gaylynn, via email 


Laura Keith responds: 

Swimsuit elastic is 
pretreated so it’s chlorine- 
resistant and retains its shape 
in water. Cotton-covered 
swimsuit elastic—the most 
readily available type—is 
made of small-diameter rub- 
ber filaments with cotton 
threads braided over them to 
form elastic in widths of 
Y inch, % inch, % inch, and 
34 inch. I use StretchRite 
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elastic (65-percent cotton and 
35-percent rubber). Many 
commercially manufactured 
swimsuits are made with 
chlorine-resistant, solid-rub- 
ber elastic, which is stronger 
than the cotton-covered elas- 
tic, but it has less stretch and 
is mostly used in swimsuits 
for competitive swimmers. 
Clear polyurethane elastic is 
used for stabilizing seams and 
in thin straps or ties. All of 
these elastics are available at 
TheRainShed.com. 

I don't recommend putting 
underwire in swimsuits; it’s 
challenging to install and a 
potential source of irritation 
for active swimmers. If you 
must have underwire, select 
a pattern such as Stretch and 
Sew 1356 (Stretch-and-Sew. 
com) that requires them. You 
can order underwires by the 
dozen from SewTrue.com. 








When I change my 

adjustable dress form 
to accommodate my measure- 
ments, | get a gap of a couple 
of inches at the center front, 
center back, and sides. How 
can | cover these spaces to cre- 
ate a sturdy lump-free surface 
on which to pin? 

E. Wachowicz, via email 


Nationally recognized 
A seamstress Jean Haas 
suggests: First, before you fill 
in the open spaces on your 
adjustable dress form, check 
the distance between your 
bust points, and match this 
on the form's front. Then 
have someone measure the 
distance on your back from 
armscye to armscye, and 
match this on the back of the 
form. This ensures that the 
proportions of the adjusted 
form match your own. Then 


expand the front and back of 
your dress form to equal your 
total bust measurement. 

To fill in the gaps, start by 
adding horizontal strips of 
duct tape inside the form 
across the openings, with 
the adhesive side of the tape 
facing out. Then cut multiple 
layers of quilt batting the size 
of the openings, and affix 
them to the duct tape. The 
tape prevents the batting 
from falling through the form. 
Spray the outside of the bat- 
ting with temporary adhesive 
spray, as needed to hold the 
layers together. Then cover 
the entire form with a layer of 
rib-knit fabric or thin stocki- 
net (which is used under 
body casts and available from 
medical supply stores). These 
rib-knits often come in seam- 
less tubes, which is perfect 
for this application. 
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Learn the fine, invisible stitches that are the hallmarks of couture sewing 


and stitches are crucial in good 
finishing; when sewn properly, 
they are as strong as machine- 
sewn stitches, and you can do them 
almost as quickly. But many people avoid 
them and try to always use machines. 
Here, I'll show you the stitches used 
most often in my work. They aren't all of 
the hand-sewing stitches used in couture 
sewing, but they are the most useful to 
a broad audience—the catchstitch, the 
blanket stitch, the pickstitch, the slip- 
stitch, and the fell stitch. 
For clarity, I used buttonhole-twist 
thread, so you can see the stitches in 
the photos. 
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A few words on thread before I begin: 
Any thread longer than the distance from 
your hand to your elbow will tangle when 
you work and slow you down. I've actually 
clocked this; it’s faster to re-thread than to 
fight a long length of thread. 

Before they sew, some sewers wax their 
thread to strengthen it and make it easier 
to work with. I don't, but I do iron it to 
take out any extra twists. 

When youre buying thread, beware of 
bargains. Those spools you get ten fora 
dollar arent for fine sewing. I typically use 
Gutermann polyester or Mettler silk-finish 
cotton. Good-quality thread allows you to 

work faster, and it’s more durable. 


You should also always keep a good sup- 


ply of sharp, high-quality needles. Pref- 
erences in lengths and diameters vary; 
my favorite is a no. 10 milliner’s needle 
because it’s slightly longer than a regular 
hand-sewing needle; it feels better in my 
hand (probably because I’m used to long 
beading needles). Experiment and find 
the needle that suits you best. With good 
thread and your favorite needle, youre 
ready to master these hand stitches. In the 
next issue, I'll show you a few more tricks 
of the trade with needle and thread. 


Contributing editor Kenneth D. King is a 
Manhattan fashion designer. 
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Photos: Kenneth D. King 











Catchstitch 


This stitch keeps layers of fabric flat against one another, which tend to catch on things. You can vary the stitch 
whether it be a hem or seam allowances. Use it on lined length according to taste. | recommend that you make 
garments because the lining protects the surface threads, _— stitches % to % inch apart. 
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CLASSIC VERSION: MY VERSION: 


In the classic version, the direction of travel is This version uses less thread and is faster to sew than the classic 
left to right, but the needle points to the left. As catchstitch. | like to interline garments (see “You Say Underlining, 

| Say Interlining” on p. 40). Catchstitches allow me to tack seam 
allowances down flat to the interlining without the stitches 
showing from the right side. To stitch my version, take two “bites” 
on one stitch—one on the seam allowance and one off. The needle 
travels at 45 degrees to the seam, as shown above. 


you can see in the photos, it is a back-and-forth 
stitch; you first catch one layer and then the other. 


Blanket stitch 


The blanket stitch is used decoratively as an edge stitch—an stitch depth and length according your taste and the thickness 
overcast stitch for a beautiful seam finish—or an appliqué of thread used. This stitch can be worked edge-side up (demon- 
stitch to apply one layer flat against another. You can vary the strated here) or with the edge-side down. 





fhe fart ws 





ie 
Secure the thread at the edge of Pull the needle directly up (or down), Bring your needle over one stitch 
the fabric. Bring your needle one to close the stitch. The thread should length, insert it through the fabric as 
stitch length to the left, insert it lie right on the edge of the work. you did before. Hook the thread behind 
through the fabric, and hook the the needle, and pull the thread to close 
thread behind the needle point. the stitch. Repeat to the end of your work. 
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Pickstitch 


In sewing circles, the proper name for this 
stitch has been hotly contested, but | prefer 
“pickstitch” to “prickstitch.” 

The pickstitch is a strong, decorative 
stitch used for topstitching and installing 
zippers in difficult fabrics such as velvet. 
It is also a good way to understitch seam 
allowances on facings when a machine 
stitching isn’t possible. 

When | sew pickstitches as a decorative 
detail, | use buttonhole twist in a single or 
double strand, depending on how visible | 





want the stitches. For understitching facings, 


where the thread emerges. In the same action, bring the point of 
| use Mettler silk-finish, cotton, single thread. the needle up through the fabric for the next stitch. The stitches 
For hand-picked zippers, a doubled button- should be about % inch apart. 


hole twist is the proper strength. 

Make the stitches % to % inch apart, de- 
pending on how far away from the edge you Pull the stitch 
closed. The 
tension here 
should be snug 
right to left. Begin by bringing the needle up but not tight. 
through the fabric. You want the 
stitch to show 
and not sink 
into the fabric. 
Repeat the 
process along 
the seam. 


are sewing. The pickstitch is a backstitch 
but a very tiny one. The direction of travel is 





Tip: To sew a row of 
pickstitches exactly 









low-tack masking tape 
to guide your line. 
Test the tape ona 
scrap before you 


want to mar 
the surface of 


l 
l 
l 
l 
use it;youdon’t — 
| 
l 
the fabric. | 
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Slipstitch 


This is an excellent hemming and finishing stitch be- together. To keep the stitches flat and hidden, tunnel 
cause the thread is hidden inside a fold when it’s sewn the needle about 1mm below the fold. In hemming and 
properly. The needle “tunnels” between the layers finishing applications, keep the thread tension snug 

of the folded edge—hence the word “slip.” Use it for but not tight; otherwise, you'll get a ripple where the 
hemming and sewing linings in or garment sections stitching is. 


BLIND ON ONE SIDE: 

Emerge from behind 

the fold. Take a %-inch- 

long stitch through 

the opposite side and 

re-emerge. (This stitch 

, shows on the wrong 

side.) Then tunnel the 

needle for about % inch 

through the fold for the 

next stitch. Pull up the 

_ thread. Use this stitch 
for sewing linings to 

_ facings or when you need 

invisible stitches on one 


BLIND ON BOTH SIDES: 
When you hem, emerge 
__ from behind the fold on 
the hem allowance. Next, 
take up one yarn of the 
body fabric. Pull the thread. 
Then, about 1mm below the 
hem edge fold and slightly 
behind it, tunnel the needle 
for about % inch, before it 
emerges for the next stitch. 
_ Pull the thread. That was 
one-stitch cycle; repeat. 








side only. 
Also called an “appliqué stitch,” a fell (or “felling”) stitch is is also used to sew lace——either as appliqués or appliqué 
used to appliqué one layer of fabric (generally a folded or seams. The fell stitch is seen in millinery work as well as 
selvage edge) to another. It’s quick, strong, and flexible— clothing; it is used to attach hat bodies to brims and to at- 
the piece sewn on with a fell stitch can move somewhat tach hatbands to hats. The stitches themselves typically sit 


like a hinge, and that makes it good for installing linings. It || 90degrees to the edge, or they can be angled slightly. 


_ Emerge on the " be es é ae a wy 
folded edge. The fe WA reg ae 
stitch should be 
about 1mm away 
from the fold. 
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Insert the needle directly into the fabric Pull the stitch Ree See how the stitch 
next to the fold. Run it diagonally so that sits go degrees to the fold? Sew the 
it emerges beyond the first stitch. stitches between % to 4 inch apart. 
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FUNDAMENTALS BY ALLISON PAGE. 


Made to stand the test of time. Stabilizing a 
jacket on the inside gives it longer life. 





Stabilize and support your garment 


Tailoring begins with simple engineering from the inside out 


iT he difference between sewing and tai- THE BEST CHOICES 


loring is like the difference between 
Tailoring support is found from 


fusible and sew-in sources of various 
weights. Test the stabilizers ona 
piece of your fabric to determine 

the best match. 


fast food and haute cuisine: One quickly 
fills a need; the other is an art form meant 
to inspire and last. Tailoring supports a 
garment’s shape and line, and it stabilizes 
the fabric to maintain its character. 

In the following pages, I'll demonstrate HAIR CANVAS 


basic tailoring techniques and help you Also called “hymo,” this sew-in product is 


understand when to add support, where to the sturdiest of the bunch; it can be used 


add it, and how to choose the best materi- in the front of a jacket or hem. 


als for each application. (BBlackandSons.com; TheSewingPlace.com) 


WHY TAILOR? 

Typically used for coats and jackets, tailor- SILK ORGANZA 

ing can be used in all garments to improve This fabric is the sheerest stabilizer. It 

their look and wearability. can be torn easily into strips. In tailor- 
To hold a shape. Tailoring adds the ing, organza and batiste (below) are 

subtle internal structure and support that virtually interchangeable. 

prevents a garment from sagging, stretch- (SRFabrics.com; ThaiSilks.com) 

ing out of shape, or hanging limply on the 

body. Stabilizing a garment allows it to lie COTTON BATISTE 

flat and/or curve nicely around the body. As light as organza—but more stable—this 
Dresses, skirts, pants, vests, even blouses fabric provides virtually invisible support. 

benefit from tailoring because seams hang (ReproDepot.com; TheSewingPlace.com) 


straighter, hems don't show on the outside, 
and bias seams dont stretch out. INTERFACING 


fern earmenis ye Tacos Fusible and sew-in interfacing comes in 


minutes you spend incorporating tailoring variety of weights and can be woven or 


reeauuues a ee ores knit. Knit interfacings like the armo and 
big difference in how your garment wears 
and lasts. Stabilized pockets don't stretch 
out over time. A stabilized zipper lays flat. 


A bias neckline hugs close to the body, 


textured wefts shown here are best for the 
soft tailoring applications on pp. 68 and 69. 
(AtlantaThread.com) 


doesn't gap, and continues to flatter the COTTON TAPE 


aia oF ee sia bana This sturdy, thin, straight-grain tape (also 
The tailoring support you add to your gar- ae 
aa oo! sold in a twill version) is good for con- 
ment at the beginning of a project is always te 
: centrated support and bulk-free stability. 

a good investment. It adds life to your gar- 





re BBlackandSons.com 
ment and pleasure in its fit and shape. ( 


Photos: (p. 66) Jack Deutsch, stylist: Jessica Saal; all others, Sloan Howard 


Allison Page co-owns GoPatterns.com. 
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Stabilize key areas 


Experience shows us where garments fail: in high-stress areas. The extra wear and tear on certain garment areas call for a different 
type of support than the rest of the garment does. 


See8 Apply a1-inch patch of fus- 
ible interfacing or organza 
behind the button. Also, 
place a patch that’s slightly 
larger than the finished but- 
ton behind the buttonhole. 





For welt, patch, or inseam pockets, cut a strip of fusible 
interfacing, silk organza, or cotton batiste 2 inches deep 
by the width of the pocket plus 2 inches. Fuse it behind 
Hite ger SENN Re pasa ae the pocket area, or hand-baste it in place. 
= Under a bound butioohole: 


= wes 





Jacket back / 





Cut two strips of fusible, silk organza, or 
cotton batiste 1 inch wide by the length of 
the zipper plus 2 inches. Fuse them behind 
the zipper area (each seam), or hand-baste 
the stabilizer in the areas described above. 





A piece of cotton batiste (as shown above) or 
interfacing applied to a jacket back supports the 
fabric over the shoulder blades. A piece of hair 
canvas (as shown at right) or interfacing ensures a 
smooth line from shoulder to bust. 


Interface the cap with a bias piece of 
interfacing. Begin at the notches and 
extend 2 to 3 inches down from the top 
of the sleeve in a curved shape. This will 
prevent the sleeve cap from collapsing 
and smooth out any puckers. 





Use a strip of bias fusible interfacing to 
make a skirt or pant hem hang straight 
and curve nicely around the body. Or if 
you have a separate hem facing, interface it 
before you sew it on the garment. You can 
also use hair canvas in the hem of a heavy 
wool jacket, skirt, or pants. 
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Where to support with tape 


For all of the applications below, follow the basic technique: Cut cotton tape to the length of the seam, 
and sew it in as you sew the seam. Ease the fabric into the tape as necessary to ensure that the final seam 
is exactly the correct length and won't stretch out over time. 


V-NECKLINE IN A BLOUSE OR JACKET 

Cut the tape about % inch shorter than the seam as measured on 
the pattern. Also use a tape to shorten V-necks that extend over the 
bustline so the garment hugs the bust area without gaping. 


FRONT AND BACK NECK EDGE 

Add tape in these places if there is a 

facing, i.e., no collar. 
SHOULDER SEAM OF JACKET 
For a blouse-weight garment or 
T-shirt, use bias or lightweight fus- 
ible tape (or clear elastic) along the 
shoulder seam, as shown below. 





UNDERARM CURVE 

Once you've set the sleeve, add 
tape to the underarm curve (as 
shown above) to stabilize this bias 


section. In a sleeveless garment : ee ROLL LINE OF A JACKET 

with facing, once you've sewn the SS ee This ensures that a collar rolls 

shoulder seam and side seam, add smoothly away from the body. It 

tape all around the entire armhole. is best to use cotton tape here 
because it has the strongest 
straight edge. 





Tip: To prevent a pocket 
from stretching downward 
from use, attach a 1-inch strip 
of cotton batiste to the end 
of the pocket closest to the 
side seam. Then attach the 
other end to the armhole. 


CENTER-FRONT SEAM 
Apply tape along the entire 
seam if the fabric needs sup- 
port here. Or apply it below 


the lapel only. Continue to 
run the tape along a portion 
of the hemline, if desired. 
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Stitches pay 
_ from the ast. Ee 


Take a look back at the machines of yesterday | 
in this first section of our two-part series q 


~ mechanical 

| machines 
before his, 

_ Howe's 

| brought all 

- the basics 

: such aslock- | 
_ stitching 
and the fly- 
, ing shuttle 
together. 





BY DALE YELICH 





hese days, we have hundreds 
of sewing-machine choices. 
Computerized machines can 


| do just about anything we want them 
to do with the push of button or a 

- touch of the keypad; however, it’s 

: those heavy-metal classics from the 

_ past that we remember fondly, trea- 

| sure as collectors items—and even 

: still sew with. Here, we take a look 

_ back at the evolution of the sewing 

| machine and pay tribute to those 

| stitches from the past. 


Thinking back on the first sewing 


| machine, Elias Howe, Jr. likely comes 
_ to mind. He is generally credited with 
| the invention of the modern sewing 

3 machine in 1845. Although there 

| were other — 





The Original. This hand-crank 
sewing machine made by Elias 
Howe, Jr. in 1845 is credited as 
the first sewing machine. 
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Up until this point, sewing 
machines used chain stitching, a 
weak stitch that could pull out eas- 
ily. The flying shuttle solved that 
problem entirely. It all started with 
a weavers-loom shuttle created 
to slide easily between the many 
threads on a loom. A highly 
modified version of this was at- 
tached to a swing arm beneath 
a sewing machine. The back and 
forth action of this arm caused the 
threads to be essentially woven to- 
gether or “locked, forming a tight, 
permanent stitch. 

This principle of locking the 
threads together was the begin- 
ning of modern sewing, and all 
sewing machines use a variation 
of that mechanism—even today. 


But, it was Isaac Singer in 1851 who 
launched the beginning of mechan- 
ical sewing as we now know it—the 


first rigid-arm sewing machine 
scaled for home use. 


HAND CRANKS AND TREADLES 


Hand cranks were the first method 
of propulsion for those early-model 


machines. By turning a handle, the 






“ererss seal Singer’s first. 
This hand-crank model was 
the first of many from Isaac Singer. 


attached gearing inside the machine 
made it go. This hand-powered 
effort made for precise stitching; 
however, the major drawback is that 
with one hand on the crank, you had 
only one hand to guide the material 
underneath the needle, making 
sewing a slow process. 

Enter the belt-drive, foot-driven 
treadle in 1875. These featured 
pedal-pumping foot action that 
transferred spinning power mechani- 
cally to a side-mounted flywheel. 

This was a natural way to 
ie harness foot power and 







hands to guide the 
material under 

the needle. That 
made it easier 


The treadle-foot. 
Treadle machines such 


outperformed hand-crank models. 


allowed the use of both 


as this one by Pfaff 


Photos: (p. 70, top and lower left) courtesy of Smithsonian Institution Libraries, Washington, D.C.; 


(p. 70, lower right and p. 72) courtesy of SVP Worldwide; (p. 71) Dale Yelich 














to get the stitches where they were needed. 
Sewing machines with treadles were lightning 
fast compared to hand-crank machines; this 
increased their popularity tenfold and made 
Singer one of the wealthiest men in the world. 


INTO. A-GOLDEN AGE 


In 1889, Singer marketed the first practical 
electric sewing machine. By the turn of the 
century, electricity was in vogue, and more 
companies were outfitting their machines 
with electric motors. The early motors were 
initially bolted onto a table—protruding out 
and away from the sewing machine— giving 
the setup an ungainly appearance. As awk- 
ward as those first electric machines were, 
they soon began to outsell their treadle- 
powered sisters, and by the early 1920s, 
treadle machines were a thing of the past. 
This was truly a golden age of sewing ma- 
chines: Several different American companies 
were producing units in record numbers. 
Singer was the leader of the pack, but others— 
such as New Home, White, and Free—became 
household names. At the same time, across 
the pond, sewing-machine companies such 
as Pfaff and Bernina were mass producing 
sewing machines as well, 
but the United States 
didn't import sewing 
machines until after 
World War II. 
Each company 






claimed to be 

the finest 

sewing- 

machine 
company in 

the world, but in 
reality, all of these 
machines made a very 
capable and tight stitch. 


The powerhouse. The Singer 
15-91 was the top-of-the-line 
electric machine in the 1930s. 
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A new design. This White 
Rotary machine featured 
a unique squared-off design. 


Singer was considered the most re- 
spected brand from that era, but other 
companies didnt lack for fresh designs 
or innovations. Take the White Rotary 
machine, for example. It incorporated 
a threading design so easy that all you 
needed to do was pull the spool thread 
over the take-up lever, loop it under a 
peg, and then loop it through a tension 
wire and down to the needle. 

New Home also advanced by doing 
away with the drive belt from the mo- 
tor and replacing it with a direct-drive 
rubber washer. This design was self- 
adjusting and, in theory, never slipped 
(unlike a worn belt, which would). 

Singer took that idea and went one 
better with a machine called the 
“15-91 It was a pure, gear-driven, 
direct-drive machine, capable of doing 
light industrial stitching for the home. 
These were top-of-the-line sewing 


machines in the 1930s. 
continued >>> 
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continued 


During this time, every sewing machine was 
basically designed to do one thing—straight 
stitch. Although each machine came with var- 
ious attachments such as a ruffler, hemmers, 
edge stitchers, and others, they all worked on 
the principle of moving the material around 
underneath the needle. 

One such addition 


was the Singer ati ee \\\ 
automatic pinker = SINGER. — i. 


- 


in 1920, which 
featured an arm 
that attached 
to the needle 
screw. As the 





needle moved 

up and down, a mechanism inside the pinker 
pulled the material through a rotating side 
blade, pinking it nearly as effectively as 
shears would and at a speed that was not 
possible manually. 

Automatic buttonhole and zigzag stitches 
soon followed, but they still adhered to the 
principle of moving the material under the 
needle to achieve the desired effect. 

Although these attachments were clunky, 
when used with skilled hands, they were ef- 
fective. The problem was that most of those 
material-moving attachments were not very 
user friendly, but it would be another decade 
before there was any appreciable change 
between needle and material. 

Those small innovations didnt make 
the stitches any better, but they certainly 
added ease, comfort, and versatility, and 
“versatility’ was becoming the key word 
in the sewing- machine market. 


Dale Yelich is a vintage-sewing-machine aficionado 
and maintenance expert in La Farge, Wisconsin. 


in an upcoming issue of Threads. 
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readers 


n September 28, 2007, the finalists of the eighth 
annual “Inspired by Threads” Fashion Challenge took to 
the runway to strut their sewing stuff at the American 
Sewing Expo in Novi, Michigan. Each finalist demon- 
strated a technique or design idea inspired by an article published 
in Threads over the past year (issues 126 through 130). We offer our 
thanks and appreciation to all of the entrants and congratulations 
to the winners! Here, we celebrate the winning garments. To get 
involved in next year’s challenge, visit ThreadsMagazine.com. 





set 


Jacket: Vogue 8260 
_ Skirt: New Look 6248 





Editor’s Choice 


Eve Kovacs 


Woodridge, Illinois 


Eve has been sewing for more than forty years and is no stranger to sewing 
competitions. Her experience paid off with this feminine yet sophisticated 
jacket and skirt. With its great construction and surprise details throughout, 
this ensemble won over our judges. 

For the jacket, Eve chose a wool bouclé in rich eggplant for the fashion 
fabric, matching silk charmeuse for the lining, and silk organza for underlin- 
ing. Inspired by the article “Shortcuts to a Designer Jacket” in issue 128, Eve 
intended to follow the exact method for quilting the jacket; however, she 
realized that her fabric didn’t require as much quilting as traditional loosely 
woven bouclé fabrics. Instead, she topstitched the jacket to give it body, and 
sewed it entirely by machine. 


The skirt is made of alternating gores of a crinkle satin print and a sheer 
striped satin. Eve expertly created fourteen to fifteen narrow tucks on each 
alternating panel of the sheer striped fabric. Other topnotch details include 
French seams and narrow hems on the skirt and a removable, self-fabric 
flower on the jacket’s snap closure. 


Flirty details reign supreme. At the 
back of the jacket, Eve added a kicky, 
three-tiered ruffle that matches those 
on the pockets, cuffs, and collar. 
Threads Inspiration: 

“Shortcuts to a Designer 
Jacket,” no. 128 
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— 
Dress: modified Simplicity 4136 = Young Sewer’s Award 
= 
Kelly Chaffin 
Wheelersburg, Ohio 


Believe it or not, this elaborate replica of Princess 

- Diana’s wedding gown was created by a young 
sewer. When she created this costume for her 4H 
project, Kelly pulled out all the stops to get the 
exact look, but she did so creatively. 

In place of the expensive silk taffeta used in 
Diana’s dress, she used 20 yards of polyester taf- 
feta in the same shade, firmness, and texture. She 
also found a beaded collar that looked like the 
original, antique lace for the sleeves, and a lace 
curtain panel for the front (to which she glued 
beads and sewed on sequins). 

Kelly altered the pattern slightly to make a 
V-shaped front and add fullness to the skirt and 
a ruffle to the sleeves. For the final touches, Kelly 

| | fashioned a 25-foot train and veil—and even in- 
snes lta tas eee , i A] ri | | ! , I Re --------------------- cluded a jeweled tiara, gloves,andaprincess = 





was a huge undertaking, but this talented young 
sewer executed it very well. 


er the top. Kelly made sure to 
ude every last detail in this wed- 
ding gown remake—right down to 
th b ttons that attach the train. 


Threads \nspiration: 
“Make it Designer,” no. 130 


Best Daywear 
Renay Martin 


Overland Park, Kansas 























Jacket: Burda 8020 


/ Se 
/ | 
Fi 


Renay enhanced each of the many seam allowances and | / 


This crisp military-style jacket garnered many oohs and ahhs 
from our judging staff. Loaded with details, the cotton and 
Lycra denim jacket is lined with a blue-and-white pinstriped 
100-percent-cotton fabric. 


garment edges with beautifully sewn bias piping in the same 
fabric as the lining. She also used this fabric to design a bias 
loop strip for the front button closure. On the collar and cuffs, 
she added multiple rows of topstitching for a subtle, unex- 
pected, textural quality. And for a shot of contrasting color on 
the inside, she finished the project with a raspberry-colored silk 
piping around the lining seams. 

Renay, who still remembers her first sewing experience at 
age three, says that sewing is her hobby and her meditation; it 
defines who she is and who she will continue to be. 


Threads Inspiration: 
“Topstitching Adorns 
a Felted Jacket,” no. 128 






Piped-perfection. Renay’s contrasting piping 
along every seam—including these shoulder 
tabs—pops with color and makes the look crisp. 





Im 
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Vest andTunic: - 4 
original designs 
Jeans: purchased 
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Best Reflection of Current Ready-to-Wear 
Becky Fulgoni 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Snagging our award for the best reflection of current ready-to-wear, Becky’s 
casual jeans, tunic, and vest ensemble impressed us not only with its cute, 
trendy look but also her willingness to go the extra mile. The tunic top— 
made of a rayon crepe de Chine in a vintage-inspired print—is tipped with a 
contrasting black-and-white, polka-dot rayon challis for an of-the-moment, 
mix-and-match effect. 

The jeans were taken right from Becky’s closet and embellished with 
multicolored cotton yo-yos that play off the tunic print and a handmade 
cording, which Becky fashioned from black and white strands of embroidery 
floss. The yo-yos also have coordinating black-and-white striped beads in 
their centers. With its checkerboard 
effect, the black crepe satin short- 
waisted vest is the piéce de résistance; 
Becky created it by alternating strips 
of matte and shiny striped fabric 
and then finished with sophisticated 
serged seams. All together, the look is 
young, fun, and versatile. 


Yo-yo a-go-go. Becky adorned 
these cotton yo-yos with 
black-and-white striped beads 
that tie in beautifully with her 
handmade cording design. 


Threads Inspirations: “Denim Details,” 
no. 127; “Going in Circles: Fabric Yo-Yos,” 
no. 129; “Sew Transparent: Sheer Prints 
Take Shape,” no. 127 







Kimono: 
4 e e e 
m original design 


Best Special Occasion or Costume 
Susan Infante 


Lisle, Illinois 





Susan’s unique take on the traditional kimono caught the attention of our 
editors—and held it. Susan fabricated this kimono from double layers of 
black silk organza upon which she 


hand painted and silk screened 
with a discharge emulsion to create 
the graphic, Asian-style patterns. 
She chose the sheer fabric to allow 
the images to show as light passes 
through. She tops off the look with 
a beautiful orange, gold, and green 
brocade Obi belt. Susan, who has 
been sewing since age five, says 
that her extensive world travel has 
truly helped her define her personal 
style and encouraged experimenta- 
tion with the unexpected. 


Threads Inspirations: 
“Elegant Wide Belts”, no. 





Discharge it. These Asian-inspired 


126; “Inspired by Japanese graphics were created with a dis- 
Crests,” no. 129; “Develop charge emulsion to give the kimono 
Your Personal Style,” no. 130 a hand-painted, transparent look. 





SEND US YOUR PHOTOS 





Send us photos and a brief 
description of your recent creations, and we may publish them. 
We accept film, but prefer digital images, via email or on CD. 

Whenever possible, photograph your well-pressed garment on 
a dressform against a neutral background. Avoid including peo- 
ple in your pictures. Use even, adequate lighting. Take full-length 
and detail shots, and use a high resolution setting and large im- 
age size for digital photos. For more detailed information, visit 
www.ThreadsMagazine.com. 


Send photos or CDs to: 

Reader’s Closet, Threads magazine 
PO Box 5506 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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Bead it on the edge 


Understated and elegant, two beading techniques create the perfect finish 


f you stare in awe at beaded garments and wonder how 

someone painstakingly placed each one of those tiny 

beads, keep in mind that, for many, beading is relaxing 
and therapeutic. We've all seen massive, extravagant pat- 
terns and designs beaded on the whole cloth, sometimes 
covering an entire garment and most definitely adding 
to the overall weight of a gown or article of clothing. You 
wonder how the fabric can carry the load. 

But more isn't always better. Often, the best finishing 

touch is a subtle embellishment that catches your eye at 
second glance. These understated embellishments have 
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a presence waiting to be discovered, making them even 
more delightful. 

Take subtle embellishments placed on simple edges 
such as these two beaded edges for an exquisite finish. 
You can sew either one on a ready-made garment to 
infuse it with your own personal style. Or stitch them 
on a new garment youre making. They say, “It’s all in the 
details,’ and this detail is worth considering. 


Kenneth D. King is the author of Designer Bead Embroidery. 


For more information, visit CreativePub.com. 
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Photos: Sloan Howard. Illustrations: David Rohm 
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Create your border 


These beading techniques work on almost any edge. Imagine matte silver beads on denim, 
clear glass beads on white organza, or jet beads on black velvet. All you need are seed beads 
and a beading thread as well as a needle to stitch these two edges. 


Soe 


Rr sli edad 


BASIC WHIP STITCH 


This is a perfect finish for a delicate fabric: Evenly spaced spirals encircle and protect the edge. Mark the stitches on 


your edge; the ones shown below are % inch apart and % inch from the edge. 





Right side Right side 
Secure your thread behind the first mark. Thread Insert the needle into the second mark from the right 
enough beads (fourteen or so) to reach from one dot side. Pull up the thread to complete the stitch. Repeat. 


to the next, wrapping over the edge as shown. 


BASIC EDGING STITCH 


Round beads of any size will work for this edge. The beading also weights the edge. 





Secure the thread up through One bead length away, insert the Load two new beads on the 

the edge. Load three beads onto needle back into the edge. Without thread. As before, catch the edge 

your thread. passing through the fabric, insert of the fabric one bead length 
the point through the last ofthe three away. Again, insert the point through ? 
beads, and pull the stitch tight. the last of the two beads, and pull the 7 


| 


stitch tight. Repeat. 
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OUICK TO MAKE BY JENNIFER SAUER 


Kimono 
purse 


Turn the sleeve of a vintage 
kimono into a stand-out purse 








f youre like me, you hate to see fabric wasted but 

are often stumped by what to do with small pieces 

of fabric that aren't quite big enough for a full gar- 
ment. More than a year and a half ago, Kyoto Kimono 
(see “Sources” on p. 81) sent me a small, gorgeous 
piece of kimono fabric. It was just one sleeve with part 
of it still sewn. As I didn't know what to do with this 
unique, hand-dyed piece of silk, it sat in a corner of my 
sewing room for a long time, taunting me to bring it to 
life again. 

This summer, during a bout of creative experimenta- 
tion, I found that kimono sleeve’s modern-day calling: 
With just one seam, a few pleats and tucks, a snap, 
and circular handles, I had a unique carryall. The best 
part of this design is the fact that the fabric and lining 
are never trimmed or cut, so not one bit of kimono is 
wasted. Here, I'll show you how to make your own. 


Jennifer Sauer is senior editor, special projects. 


What's old is new 
again. Bamboo 
handles added to a 
kimono sleeve equal 
a designer purse, 
large (at left) or 
small (right). 








Prep your sleeve 


For this design, you can use any kimono of any size. Most kimonos are lined in silk, and as 
you'll see below, you will keep that lining as your purse lining. NOTE: The red purse at left 
is 13 inches tall and 16 inches wide, but you can enlarge or reduce the size as desired. 


DESIGN OPTIONS 


This design offers many opportu- 


nities to create a unique look. 


CUT OFF THE : @ Use purchased yardage. Try 


KIMONO SLEEVE 
Pin the kimono fabric 
and lining together so 
they won’t shift later. 
Cut the sleeve from the 


Top edge 


USE THE EXISTING 
SEAMS TO YOUR 
ADVANTAGE 
Remove the pins 
securing the lining 
and fabric. Hand-sew 


Sleeve opening 


denim, taffeta, linen, raw silk, 


Leave open brocade, a bold modern print, 


qa 2-inch slit. quilting cottons—you name it. 


Underarm 


kimono. (NOTE: some 
kimonos have longer 


bottom of the sleeve 


your purse. 


Bottom of sleeve 





sleeves than others.) The 


becomes the bottom of 


opening the underarm opening 
closed, enclosing all seam 
allowances between the 
fabric and lining. Leave 

a 2-inch slit to make 


opening the purse easier. 


Hand sew. 


Bottom of sleeve 





Sew it together 


Most of the construction of this bag is done by hand, and that gives you more control. 






PLEAT AND BASTE THE TOP EDGE 
Create an inverted pleat in the fabric layer. 
Baste to secure it. Repeat in the lining. Press the 


fabric’s top edge down % inch. Repeat for the lining. 
Sandwich the allowances between the layers. Pin. 


* wae 
ADD A SNAP AND DECORATIVE BUTTON 


Center a pretty button over the pleat on one side. 
Hand-sew using a decorative cord or thread. 


Photos: Sloan Howard 
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Hand-sew a clear snap at the top of the side slit. 
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SEW THE TABS OVER THE HANDLES 

Cut 6 fabric or lining strips, and sew them into 
tubes. (Or use coordinating ribbon.) Space out 
along the top edge, enclosing the raw edges. 
Hand-sew over the handles. Sew the rest of the top. 


TUCK IN THE BOTTOM CORNERS 
With your fingers, press in the bottom corners. 
This creates a side pleat, as shown. Hand-tack it 
in place. 


¢ Add interfacing. It gives a stiffer, 


origami-like look. 


Create an origami closure. In 
step 1 at left, when you trim down 
the sleeve, cut the edge into 
points. To close the purse, simply 


fold the points inside. 


¢ Add inside pockets. Make 
pockets to hold your lipstick, 


cellphone, and keys. 


Add buttons, tassels, trim. Try an 
asymmetrical grouping of buttons. 
Or tie on unusually shaped buttons 
or beads, such as the fish at left. 


@ Mix up the handles. Here, | 
opted for natural-looking bamboo 
and wood handles, but there are 
beautiful molded-plastic handles 


in all shapes and sizes. 


DURCE 


Here are some great sources for 
vintage kimonos: 
AhKimono.com 

Katies VintageKimono.com 
KimKatz.com 


KimonoPlace.com 
KyotoKimono.com 
Trocadero.com 
VintageKimono.com 
Yokodana.com 
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FINE FABRICS BY MICHAELA MURPHY 


Linton tweeds 


Featuring innovative craftsmanship and exquisite 
design, these fine wools are used in Chanel suits 


or more than eighty years, 

Linton Tweeds and the House 

of Chanel have thrilled the 
Parisian catwalks with their col- 
laboration of expert craftsmanship 
and fantastic design. Linton has a 
bustling production schedule and 
generates more than six hundred 
new fabrics annually. The company 
is world-renowned for innovative 
woven technology and for working 
very closely with clients such as 
Burberry and Max Mara to produce 
unique woolens. 

The company first perfects hand- 
woven samples. Then it moves 
toward large-scale production on a 
rapier loom. The new fabrics make 
their global debuts at the presti- 
gious Premiere Vision fabric show 
in Paris (PremiereVision.fr) twice 

a year. 

Carlisle, England, is home to 
Lintonss large woolen mill. The mill 
was started in 1912 by William Lin- 
ton and just two employees. They 
scoured the nearby Lake District 
regularly for local wool to fashion 
into fine woolen suit lengths. Linton 
enjoyed regional success, but it 
wasnt until he met up with Parisian 
designer Coco Chanel in the 1920s 
that Linton Tweeds became syn- 
onymous with exceptional quality. 

Through the gorgeous woolen 
tweeds that became a signature 
look at Chanel, Linton enjoyed 
huge European success. In the late 
thirties, William's daughter Agnes 
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took a steamer trunk full of Linton 
samples to the United States, and 
they were so well received that Lin- 
ton was able to maintain a booming 
business with only ten to twelve 
prestigious customers each season. 
For more than twenty years, Linton 
Tweeds provided wool of the high- 
est quality to an elite clientele, and 
then, everything changed. 

In 1969, the fashion industry 
experienced a huge shift toward 
ready-to-wear attire. Rugged com- 
petition with larger companies, 
union difficulties in the United 
States, and corporate structure 
issues propelled a Linton refor- 
mation. When he was appointed 
the Managing Director of Linton 
Tweeds, Leslie Walker revolution- 
ized the companys production 
methods, using exotic “nouveau 
technique’ fibers, manufacturing 
and dyeing their own yarn, and in- 
troducing an exciting range of new 
colors. The techniques were highly 
effective, and business skyrocketed. 

The combination of expert fabric 
manufacturing and exquisite 
sewing mastery make for gar- 
ments worthy of bearing the finest 
designer labels in the world—just 
ask Chanel. 


Michaela Murphy has been 
obsessed with fabric since 


she was nine years old. 


For buying information, see “Notions” on p. 12. 





Photos: (pp. 82 and 83, top) Sloan Howard; all others, courtesy of Linton Tweeds Ltd. 





Every yarn counts 


Linton Tweeds is renowned for its varieties of bouclé (lightweight nubby 
woven wool) that drape and wear like a sweater. Every yarn used in the 
weave is chosen—or created—with care. 


f eho hee" 


Bouclé plaid 





Multicolored yarns of different weights make 
up this plaid. From left to right: paper-like 
confetti yarn, variegated chenille yarns, and 
metallic strands. 


Black-and-white “stars” 





Two tones of highly textured yarns are combined 
in this bouclé. From left to right: metallic-shine, 
wispy-feather, two-tone-twisted, and crimped yarns. 


C LITE ¢ 8 
LAKE LIC Ic I | 


Linton Tweeds Ltd. designers are renowned for their innovations and willingness to try to weave just about anything. 
Here’s a brief tour of the basic weaving process. 


The process begins with the creation of 
yarn stock, which is then dyed or twisted. 
Next, it is sent through the warp mill to sort 
the fabric length. Finally, the warp length is 
placed on the looms, and the fabric is woven. 
Some of Linton’s more daring fabrications 
include weaving with sequins, ribbons 

and, most recently, plaid fabric that is cut 
into strips and woven to create an unusual 
dimensional effect. 
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an interactive - 
creative experience! 


april 25-27 2008 


international centre, toronto 
free industry expert seminars & activities 


october 17-19 2008 


metro toronto convention centre 
100s of conference classes start oct 15th 


creativicestival 


sew . knit . bead . stitch . quilt . scrapbook + more 


1.800.291.2030 . creativfestival.ca 


READER SERVICE NO. 30 


Sto Maio 


Couture Sewing Seminars 
Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Sacramento, 
San Diego, San Francisco and Denver 
Sit and Sew with Susan Khalje and Kenneth King 
in New York City, April 24-27 
& 

Couture Tour to Paris in November 2008 


Box 51, Hydes, Maryland 21082 
(410) 592-5711 © Fax (410) 592-6913 
E-mail: SKhalje@aol.com 
Website: SusanKhalje.com 
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READER SERVICE NO. 32 
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Yew! 
powersewing. CoM = 


Please visit the new website or give us a call for 
"a information on Sandra's seminars, books, DVDs, 
patterns, and the San Francisco Sewing Experience. 


415.876.2434 betzinapowersewing@yahoo.com 


READER SERVICE NO. 33 
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Books & Cards - Buckles, Buttons & Clasps - Boning, Busks & Hoop Steel 
Coutil, Cording & Reeds - Eyelets, Grommets & Other Findings - Kits 
Millinery Supplies- Historic Costume Patterns - Preservation Supplies 


Replica Jewelry & Gifts - Sewing Notions - Tools - Upholstery Supplies 





Wholesale and Retail 
EMAIL: info@grannd.com PHONE: 1-732-390-0506 FAX: 732-390-1694 
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READER SERVICE NO. 81 


Paron Fabrics West/Annex 
Your Source For Designer 
Discount Fabrics! 


ke * *& *& & PRESENTS * * * * * * 


NYC’s Smart Online Fabric Source 


MANHATTANFABRICS.COM 


Exclusive Designer Fabrics 


READER SERVICE NO. 76 


Faltsics Unlimited 
mearANl 
Your Sewing Needs 


1-800-827-9389 
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READER SERVICE NO. 29 


Blue? 


Sad because you can’t 
find great prices on 
gorgeous fabric? 

Call or email us. 


Apple 
Annie 
Fabrics 


566 Wilbur Ave.(Rte. 103) 
Swansea, MA 02777 
866-675-9844; 508-678-5187 
www.appleanniefabrics.com 

| anne@appleanniefabrics.com 
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gayleather 


Fine & interesting fabrics, patterns, sewing supplies. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
608 294-7436 
gayfeatherfabrics.com 


www.threadsmagazine.com 











Michigan's Finest Fabric Store |} 
a HABERMAN 4 
( / 

SSEABRICS © / 


Fashion, Bridal & Decor . 
yy 


Shop, Swatch & Learn cit 

www.habermanfabrics.com \ 

ph: 248.541.0010 —-— 
READER SERVICE NO. 36 





Beacon 


ale 
Free 48 page Catalog 


otion 


| Sewing, Quilting, Serger, 
Upholstery and 
Drapery Supplies 


8331 EpicenterBlvd. 
Lakeland, FL33809 800-713-8157 


READER SERVICE NO. 28 
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¢ Couturier Wool and Cashmere « Boiled Wool 
¢ Novelty Jacquards ¢ Linens and Blends 
¢ Cotton/Lycra Twills * Designer Denims 
¢ Waterproof/Windproof Outerwear 
¢ Anti-Pill Fleece 
¢ Wickable/Anti-microbial Sports Knits 
¢ Power Stretch® * Cool Max® 
¢ Kaffe Fassett * Amy Butler 


¢ Huge Selection of Quilting Cottons 
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Cverylhing Material 


* Bamboo * Linen 
* And More 


READER SERVICE NO. 46 


Shop the country’s largest 
fabric store on-line for the 
finest selection of fabrics 
at affordable prices. 


baerfabrics.com 


2 Acres OF MERCHANDISE 


READER SERVICE NO. 2 






ae abric 
eas dal by the bundle, 
Ee bolt and bale! 









ae Sees | _oinour 
os =1 = : = = Bundle of the 
> "a Month Club! 


www.kqgotokimons. =—<orm 


(607) -765-4960 PO Box 5709, Endicott, NY 13763 
READER SERVICE NO. 37 


Michael’s Fabrics 


Fine Designer Fabrics 


30% Off on Selected Items 
Please Mention this Ad 


www.michaelsfabrics.com 
877-266-8918 


READER SERVICE NO. 72 
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Grommets “ Draperies 


10ft WIDE Washable Fabrics 


No seams to sew or show! Washable - 
Seamless Draperies, custom-made for you! 





No Fail Grommet Tape for Draperies: 
Sew on Tape, 
Cut out Fabric, 
Snap in Rings, 
No Sagging! 

$2 Planning Kit with Fabric Samples: 
www.HomespunFabrics.com 











\ 888-543-2998 ) 


FURNITURE 


Delta Sewing Furniture 
Quality - Value ° Style 





Your source for 
sewing cabinets 
with the look 
of fine furniture. 


Please visit www.deltasewing.com 
READER SERVICE NO. 39 


INSTRUCTION 


CLAIRE SHAEFFER’S 
COUTURE WORKSHOPS 





Claire Shaeffer, PO Box 157, Palm Springs, CA 92263 
760-325-7906 Sewfari@earthlink.net 
READER SERVICE NO. 24 





Ask Maria 
the 
“Fitting Doctor” 
fo 
Help You Solve 
Your Fitting Issues 


You explain the Symptom 
Maria will 
Prescribe the Cure 
for a better fit 


‘ ersonal 


More info at: 
we FOUTDersonalit.com 


559-213-6630 Fax 559-297-9933 
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PXoWe-lalexcrowaNi(cie-tile)alcman eel ialiale 


«Alterations for Professionals 
«Specialty Alterations: Bridal/Formalwear 


fe) 


Linda Stewart, Instructor 
Class: Asheville, NC 
April 29 - May 3, 2008 
This popular class fills fast, register early. 
Book on CD Available Now! 
“Alterations for Professionals” 
The essential education program. 
Full color photos and 
easy to follow instructions. 
Phone: 276-669-3299 
LStewartCouture @ bvunet.net 
www.LindaStewartCoutureDesigns.com 


READER SERVICE NO. 23 





Make It Yourself 


Sewing Classes on DVD 


fia . 


Thinking about launching 
a sewing business? 
Already in business? 
Join Today! 


The PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of CUSTOM CLOTHIERS 


The Professional Association 
of Custom Clothiers 
Ph: 877-755-0303 


www.paccprofessionals.org 





READER SERVICE NO. 75 


Wearable Art 


Seminar at Sea 
May 24-31, 2008 


Cruise from Seattle to Alaska with June 
Colburn, Rosemary Eichorn, Linda Teufel, 
Cathie Hoover, and Barbara Randle. 

Personal instruction from gv 
each teacher! 


SG) 


SS 


www.quiltcruises.com 
Toll-free: (866) 573-6351 
READER SERVICE NO. 4 








FABRIC contTINUED INSTRUCTION contTiNUED KNITTING/WEAVING/SPINNING 


Sage Weaving, LLC 
Independent contractor ollering custom wea 
Ing services for Labrie and garment designers 
ust like vou! Using seni-automated looms of 
our own design, we can tackle anvilung efh- 
cently and with superb quality. Let us weave 
for you, and lack of creative time and low 
inventory will be things of the past! Consull- 
ing for labne desien and sanypling is also avail- 
able. Give usa call to talk about your propeet. 

We are Fast, Expenicneed, and Affordable! 
re eer | lay 
WWW Sarecweaving Com 
READER SERVICE NO. 85 


NOTIONS 


Renaissance Dyeing Wool 
Corset Making Supplies 
Gold and Silver Real-Metal Threads 
Needlework and Costuming Books 
Scissors, Fancy Tools, Accessories 


Catalog $5.00 (refundable with $30 order) 
ot 
en 


cia 
Hedgehog Se as 


P.O. Box 45384 Westchester, CA 90045 
(310) 670-6040 ¢ (888) 670-6040 
www.hedgehoghandworks.com 
READER SERVICE NO. 41 





ovski Rhinestones® YKK Zipp 














1.888.947.7872 


TPPERSTO con 


y Pins * Elasti 


SnugseBindingeT 


READER SERVICE NO. 69 


Your Designs 
DINo Aon Aloll plonl 


with CUSTOM WOVEN LABELS & MORE 


O) NSN (6) aN) | O) ue, a 
LABELING 


LOWminimums, HIGHquality, 
OUICkKdelivery, FREEsamples 
FREE LABEL DESIGN* 


www.wovenlabelsplus.com 


* Some restrictions apply. Visit www.wovenlabelsplus.com for more information. 
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NOTIONS contTINUED 
REUSABLE 





NOTIONS contTINUED NOTIONS contTINUED 


BUTTONDRAWER.COM : Nylon and Invisible Zippers , 


#3, #4, #5 Regular, Lace & Scallop Lace 


Over 7,000 styles , : 
‘ J Completed line of zippers | Hugo's NE ING [APE 
of uttons, 7 Other trims available ii AMAZE ™ 50 Foot Rolls 


clasps €9 thimbles 1/2”, 1”, 2” 2.3/8” 





. . NEW on 
J.N. Zippers & Supplies Corp. SELF CLING NOGLUE 2 y-Tanl, 
301 Allerton Avenue, S.S.F., CA 94080 


Tel: 650-871-8838 Fax: 650-871-8882 THREAD UNRAVELING 


www.jnzipper.com  info@ jnzipper.com www.amazingtape.com 


We have been serving the industry nationwide for more than 15 years 






E-mail or call for our new catalog! 


720-434-1090 


www.buttondrawer.com 


READER SERVICE NO. 43 READER SERVICE NO. 82 READER SERVICE NO. 66 





RETAIL 1 (323) 727-1231 WHOLESALE 








4 |www.sewimages.com 5 oe 


= 


Over 450 Colors of Threads SHOP LIKE A PROFESSIONAL! 
WHOLESALE PRICES NO MINIMUM OTY ; 
We carry thousands of hard to find 


THREADS NEEDLES ELASTICS wardrobe care supplies. 


= ZIPPERS a eee MANHATTAN WARDROBE SUPPLY 
Authorized Bernina and Baby Lock Dealer EMBROIDERY SEWING SUPPLIES TOLL FREE: 888-401-7400 


4172 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland, CA 94611 lat Time Biwer 58s OFT Compeon Code: 18thresds Contact us at: info@wardrobesupplies.com 
Tel: (F15)TH-4075 Fasc (2029749. 9447 Email: slestticlena.com 
(51 ) 601-8739 http://wardrobesupplies.com 


READER SERVICE NO. 27 READER SERVICE NO. 13 READER SERVICE NO. 26 








Check out our new full-service website: 





Fy foupingthe FinestBoekjon | [ DARR,Ine. CREATE MORE, 
Wy) } | | inen tor Flome and Church 7 MS | 


DARR E-% Winder LT Ts Spend Sess 


Widths tO. 420" Wind any thread or yarn | = Fi & Over 
onto spools using your Pac fs POH 





sewing machine bobbin winder. 
PE ET ces Tasco 


DARR Piping Magic 4. 


Rotary cut piping seam allowances. 


a 














DARR, Ine. 
\ ,, (241) 661-519) = Fax (241) 645-0072 ut 
y hitpe sae larrse Ww rol bens conn 
www.threadpro.com 903-887-2322 intra tiateo www.CreateForLess.com 
READER SERVICE NO. 55 READER SERVICE NO. 38 READER SERVICE NO. 44 


MANNE-KING 


~ www.manne-king.com 


Thousands of new items available online. 
Call or email for our new 96-page catalog! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICES! 
Dress Forms from $94.95 
Coat Forms from $94.95 






online ordering process—simple to use! 
Order one zipper or a dozen, all custom made. 


ZIPPER} SOURCE 
vii ir even y Weak Ee 


Easy online ordering & as always 
friendly customer service! 


3855 Elm St. ¢ Denver, CO 80207 


bike 


3000 Tollview Dr., Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 


Phone: 847-385-0770 * Fax 847-385-0774 
1-800-779-1566 ae «6 WWW.zippersource.com aaamnety 


READER SERVICE NO. 70 READER SERVICE NO. 65 
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¥, A ; 


The Two Best Fitting 
Pant Patterns Anywhere! 


Trouser Leg & Flare Leg 


Pattern No. 1010 
$18.00 plus shipping 


ee es 
p: 248.547.1080 f: 248.543.4037 ; 
Go to our website 
to see our complete 


W: www.cjpatterns.com 
line of patterns and fabrics 


e: christine@cjpatterns.com 


for inquiries: PO BOX 858 ROYAL OAK MI 48068-0858 USA 
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A \EL7 18th & 19th Century 


7 Garment Patterns 


. Sizes: 


Tp bys Women 8-18 & 18-28 


Men S-XXL 
: F , ¥ 
Kay Fig Spring 2008 


Introducing new patterns for 
Children: Infant to Tween 


KayFig LI: 


heer Pa 


www.figleafpatterns.com 
READER SERVICE NO. 54 


Patterns for Martial Arts E 


Gi, hakama, kimono, vests, 
belts, bags and more 

for the martial arts, 

anime & cosplay. 


Budo Bear 
(412) 741-7286 


www.BudoBear.com 


READER SERVICE NO. 77 


www.mainstreetpatterns.com 


*Vintage 
and Modern 


‘Multiple 


— Sellers 

MAIN NTREET | 

| MALL [JNLINE *Thousands 
7 of Patterns 


READER SERVICE NO. 12 
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StudioKet sie 
> Eunique 


handbag patterns 


designed for fhe way 
women REALLY livel! 


13? 5 Hemingway CT 
Advance, NC 27006 





Call Toll-Free 
FREE Color Brochure 666.409. 8634 
see the encire collection af 
www. studiokatdesigns.com 
READER SERVICE NO. 6 






thebluegardenia.com 





Vintage pattern for the snootiest “fashionistas. 


“READER SERVICENO.53. 0 =~OSStCS™S” 


UNIQUE 
PATTERNS 
WITH 
TIMELESS STYLE 


& 


For catalog information, 
: email name/address to 
#242 — Rodeo Cowgirl mail@folkwear.com 
Jacket or visit www.folkwear.com 


F@LKWEAR 


READER SERVICE NO. 40 


Wort 


pattern collection | 





ff A he hy 
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fonaJjacket 
~~ | | | \Y 
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Www. sewingworkshop.com 
READER SERVICE NO. 47 





b.\. StudioKst Designs 











PATTERNS PATTERNS contTINUED PATTERNS contTINUED 


The Amazing 
FITTING ASSISTANT 


; Lises Fou Eve my | ijeti al nil ie 
fo convert Your body form 
f OUF into flat master patlerns 


Your Personal Fif-ting Shells 
will help you adjusi any patiem 
for a much better fit 


ersonal 


ww, FOU personal. com 


559-213-6620 Fax 559-291-9933 


F@LK WEAR 


All Styles Now Available Online From 
www.birchstreet-folkwear.com 


Sewable Swedish Tracing Paper 


Don’t cut your patterns! 


10 yards rolls - 29" wide 
Trace your pattern with this durable, strong, 
see-through and drapably soft pattern paper. 


Contact us for pricing, free sample and catalog 


Birch Street Clothing 
P.O. Box 60, Penngrove, CA 94951 - Dept TH 
800-736-0854 (530-318-3883) © www.birchstreetclothing.com 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
READER SERVICE NO. 61 


SO VINTAGE PATTERNS 


Where the selection is greatest! 


From aprons to gowns! 


World Wide Shipping 
Credit Cards Welcome 


www.sovintagepatterns.com 


READER SERVICE NO. 62 


4 Subtle Tu Twist t 


a ual style! fl 


* $20.00 ly j 


+3.00 S&H 


® FL add 6%% 
Visa/MC/check 


CUTTING Line Designs 
1667 Barcelona Way 
Winter Park, FL 32789 
1°877°734°5818 
www.cuttinglinedesigns.com 


READER SERVICE NO. 1 


designs. 


SET ERSAGEREINDDX@CEINEETDI PEGI ey Sie 


For more information from advertisers, use reader service card inside back cover. For quick access to their websites, 
go to the Index to Advertisers at www.threadsmagazine.com 


Apple Annie Fabrics 

Artful Offerings 

Baer Fabrics 

Baer Fabrics 

Barudan America, Inc. 

Beacon Fabric & Notions 

Bernina 

Birch Street Clothing 

The Blue Gardenia 

Budo Bear 

Bug Fabric 

Button Drawer.com 

California Thread & Supply 

Christine Jonson Patterns 

Claire Shaeffer’s Couture 
Workshop 

Cochenille Design Studio 

Color in Stitches 

The Couture Sewing School 

Create for Less 

CreativFestival 

Cutting Line Designs 

Cutting-Mats.net 

Darr, Incorporated 

Delta Sewing Furniture 

Distinctive Fabric 

E-Quilter 

Emma One Sock 

The Electric Quilt Company 

Everything Material 

Fabfabricsonline.com 

Fabrics on Mill Street 

Fabrics Unlimited 

Fabrique Fashion Fabrics 

Fabulous Fit Dress Forms 

Fig Leaf Patterns 

Fine Fabric Stores 

Folkwear Patterns 

Gayfeather Fabrics 

Grannd Companies 

Group Seminars at Sea 

Haberman Fabrics 

Hedgehog Handworks 

Hip Line Media 

Home-Sew 

Homespun Wide Fabrics 

Horn of America 


Hugos Amazing Tape 
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www.appleanniefabrics.com 
www.artfulofferings.com 
www.baerfabrics.com 
www.baerfabrics.com 
www.barudan.com 
www.beaconfabric.com 
www.berninamylabel.com 
www.birchstreetclothing.com 
www.thebluegardenia.com 
www.budobear.com 
www.bugfabric.com 
www.buttondrawer.com 
www.ctsusa.com 


www.cjpatterns.com 


www.cochenille.com 
www.cisbuttons.net 
www.susankhalje.com 
www.createforless.com 
www.creativfestival.ca 
www.cuttinglinedesigns.com 
www.cutting-mats.net 
www.darrsewnotions.com 
www.deltasewing.com 
www.distinctivefabric.com 
www.equilter.com 
www.emmaonesock.com 
www.electricquilt.com 
www.fashionfabrictrends.com 
www.fabfabricsonline.com 
www.fabricsonmillst.com 
www.fabricsunlimited.net 
www.fabriquefabrics.com 
www.fabulousfit.com 
www.figleafpatterns.com 
www.finefabricstores.com 
www.folkwear.com 
www.gayfeatherfabrics.com 
www.grannd.com 
www.quiltcruises.com 
www.habermanfabrics.com 
www.hedgehoghandworks.com 
www.hiplinemedia.com 
www.homesew.com 
www.homespunfabrics.com 
www.hornofamerica.com 


www.amazingtape.com 


www.threadsmagazine.com 
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Independent Pattern 
Company Alliance 

J.N. Zippers & Supplies Corp. 

Janome 

Kay Fabric Center 

Kyoto Kimono 

Lanetz Living 

Les’ Bon Ribbon 


Linda Stewart Designs 


Main Street Mall Online 

Manhattan Fabrics 

Manhattan Wardrobe Supply 

Manne-King Mannequins 
& Dressforms 

Michael's Fabrics 

Oriental Silk Company 

Ottobre Design 

PA.C.C, 

Pattern Review.com 

Power Sewing.com 

Repro Depot Fabrics 

Sage Weaving 

Sawyer Brook 

Sew Images 

Sew True 

Sew-Brite Sewing Cabinets 

SewEzi 

Sewing & Stitchery Expo 

The Sewing Workshop 

Simply Sunshine 

So Vintage Patterns 

StudioKat Designs 

Thai Silks 

Thread Art 

ThreadPro 

Threads DVD Collection 


Threads Slipcases 

Wild Ginger Software, Inc. 
Woven Labels Plus 

YKK Zippers 

Your Personal Fit 

Your Personal Fit 


Zipper Source 
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www.patterncompanies.com 
www.jnzipper.com 
www.janome.com 
www.kayfabrics.com 
www.kyotokimono.com 
www.lanetzliving.net 
www.lesbonribbon.com 
www.lindastewart 
couturedesigns.com 
www.mainstreetpatterns.com 
www.manhattanfabrics.com 


www.wardrobesupplies.com 


www.manne-king.com 
www.michaelsfabrics.com 
www.orientalsilk.com 
www.ottobredesign.com 
www.paccprofessionals.org 
www.patternreview.com 
www.powersewing.com 
www.reprodepot.com 
www.sageweaving.com 
www.sawyerbrook.com 
www.sewimages.com 
www.sewtrue.com 
www.sew-brite.com 
www.seweziusa.com 
www.sewexpo.com 
www.sewingworkshop.com 
www.simplysunshine.com 
www.sovintagepatterns.com 
www.studiokatdesigns.com 
www.thaisilks.com 
www.threadart.com 
www.threadpro.com 
www.threadsmagazine.com/ 
bestofdvd 
www.threadsmagazine.com 
www.wildginger.com 
www.wovenlabelsplus.com 
www.zipperstop.com 
www,yourpersonalfit.com 
www,yourpersonalfit.com 


www.zippersource.com 
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BY JANN EVERARD 








Sewing-room envy 


envy my mother's sewing room. It’s off the main hall ofa 

| contemporary split-level home—across from the garage 

door. You can sneak a bolt of fabric into that room with- 
out anyone upstairs ever knowing! 

My mother’s sewing room is enormous. Even lined with 
shelves of Rubbermaid boxes and peppered with cutting 
tables and cupboards, it still feels as if there is space for you 
to walk an imaginary catwalk in the outfit of your dreams. 

But it isn't the size of my mother’s sewing room that I 
envy as much the level of activity and camaraderie within 
it. At seventy-six, my mother still spends hours every day 
in that room. Two weeks after my last visit, I received a 
beautiful tapestry handbag; a week later, new kitchen 
curtains arrived in the mail. My two aunts—both in their 
eighties—join her weekly, and together, they turn out hun- 
dreds of items to support the local hospital. 

When I was growing up, the hub of our home was as often 
the sewing room as it was the kitchen. Even though we 





moved every few years (as military families typically did), my 
parents always found homes that had a special place for the 


sewing machine. And my mother was as likely to be there I stopped sewing when I left university. For a professional 
as she was to be anywhere else in the house. We reported career, I felt I needed tailored clothes that were beyond my 
on the events of our school days as she bent over the shiny sewing capabilities. Despite having spare rooms, I never 
black Singer. set up a sewing room. Instead, I used the dining room 

Just before Christmas, my siblings and I became fascinated —table—with the rationale that if I wanted to eat, Id have 
with the sewing room, as presents were hidden there, and to finish efficiently. Spare rooms eventually turned into 


children’s bedrooms. 
r¢ r¢ I’ve often wondered if my life would have been 


When lwas srowl ng U Dp, the h U b different if I had a designated sewing room. 


of our home was as often the SeWI Nn 24 Would I have allowed myself to linger on week- 
ends in the fabric district, fingering the imported 


room as it Was the kitchen. 3 3 cloth? Would I have found a special group of 


friends with whom I would go to the sewing 


we knew it. Sometimes, we even went looking for them; we shows at the Metro Toronto Convention Centre? Would I 

held our breath so as not to spill a fabric-scrap box or knock have had a better place to hide the Christmas gifts? 

over the pins. One year, I received a shoebox filled with Bar- Perhaps it isn't too late. As I contemplate the retire- 

bie clothes, each lovingly recycled from my mother’s cocktail ment years ahead of me, I hear my parents’ voices 

dresses. My Barbie had more shimmering, strapless gowns emphasizing the importance of a hobby. Pretty soon, 

and sequined skirts than those of any of my friends. there will be spare rooms in the house again. I'll prob- 
My mother passed on her sewing skills to me, her only ably never have a sewing room as big as my mother's, but 


daughter. She showed me how to prepare fabric, layand pin if I move the bed in the north bedroom just a little, and 
a pattern (using the cat as a weight), and machine-sew a empty the closet ... 

straight seam. Sewing was time spent together and took us 

through the tumultuous teen years. Jann Everard lives and writes in Toronto, Canada. 


Illustration: Karen Lee 


DOES THIS STORY REMIND YOU OF A SIMILAR EXPERIENCE? Email your story to TH@taunton.com and you could be our next Closures author. 
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For More InrorMaTion ON THE CoMPLETE ~™ “2 > ; \ 
ai a i a * : ; 

LINE Or Horn OF AMERICA SEWING FURNITURE, 1yOLLECTION 

ww.hornofamerica.com 

PLEASE VIsIT YOUR NEAREST HORN DEALER. Horn — Simply the Best! 
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*Close 








n the 1940s, women’s emancipation found its 


fashion footing when classic men’s tailoring 


was applied to the feminine form. But this 
wasn't a case of a woman stepping into a man’s 
suit. As in the suit shown here, sculpted seams 
capture the hourglass silhouette, and self-fabric 
bow loops punctuate the line. With details such as 
sleek bound buttonholes and topstitched covered 
buttons, this suit was definitely designed for a 
lady. Finishing the ensemble, the perfect skirt 
falls smoothly over the hips and into vertical 
folds that flare at the hem. 


Garment—The Collection at Western Costume Company 
Photo: Greg Rothschild 
Text: Judith Neukam 


